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LITERATURE. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James 
Anthony Froude, M.A. Third Series. 
(London: Longmans, 1877.) 


Mr. Froupr’s essays are always interesting 
and agreeable reading, and if we express an 
opinion that this volume is not equal to the 
two which have gone before it, the reason is 
that the subjects with which it deals are, 
on the whole, slighter than those of the 
preceding volumes. Of the nine papers 
which the book contains, four deal with 
ancient history and literature. They are 
vigorously and forcibly written, but they 
seem to us hardly to merit reproduction. 
They contain no new ideas, and throw no 
new knowledge on the subjects of which 
they treat. The first of them, “Sea 
Studies,” is avowedly the jottings of Mr. 
Froude made during a voyage on which he 
took Euripides as a literary companion. He 
tells us that he had never read him since his 
college days,and he gives us the impressions 
which his reading left on his mind. They 
were no doubt worth writing down in the form 
ofaslight magazine article; but in these days, 
when there is a series of ‘¢ Ancient Classics 
for English Readers” provided for the un- 
learned, there is no reason for re-publishing 
them in a volume which is meant for serious 
reading. Moreover, a remark that “the 
name Iphigenia is probably Jepthagenia, 
a Grecised version of ‘Jephthah’s daughter,’ 
and reveals the origin of the story,” 
would need further corroboration in the 
present condition of philological study. 

‘The other classical articles are similarly 
slight. ‘ Society in Italy in the Last Days 
of the Roman Republic” promises much by 
its title; but we are disappointed to find 
that it simply expands into a connected 
narrative the facts given in Cicero’s 
speech in defence of Cluentius. ‘ Divus 
Caesar” is, again, a promising subject ; but 
Mr. Froude does not go far enough. He 
puts down the deification of the Emperor to 
men’s desire to find a moral government of the 
universe, which was not to be found in the 
operation of the natural forces which Pagan- 
ism had allotted as the dominion of the gods. 
Men’s consciences struggled to find a reality, 
and built temples to Divus Caesar. This 
may be so: but doubts about the moral 
government of the universe have frequently 
occurred without producing the same results. 
The religions of antiquity were all of them 
State religions, intimately connected with 
national life. When national life came to 
an end under the thrall of Rome, national 
religions came to an end likewise. The ate 





tempt to weave them together into a 
Pantheon was an instance of Rome’s in- 
capacity to see any difference between 
things spiritual and things temporal. The 
nations under her rule made a better attempt 
to satisfy themselves by forming a new 
religion on the old lines. They worshipped 
the genius of Rome, and when the power of 
Rome was at last gathered into the hands of 
one man, it was natural to find in him a 
symbol of the new universal cultus. The 
Emperor’s private life or personal character 
did not affect his validity as a symbol 
of Rome and of her gifts to those 
whom she ruled. Men’s practical ener- 
gies were crushed under the iron rule of 
Rome. They had no higher national aspira- 
tions than order and quietness. As indi- 
viduals they might seek for themselves such 
beliefs or opinions as satisfied them best. 
The most interesting of Mr. Froude’s classical 
essays, because the subject is less familiar 
than in the others, is that on ‘“ Lucian,” 
though there he does little more than trans- 
late, in a bold and spirited way, one of 
Lucian’s dialogues illustrating the decay of 
Paganism. 

The remaining essays in the volume, in 
which Mr. Froude has dealt with subjects 
with which he is more familiar, are of 
greater importance. ‘Annals of an Eng- 
lish Abbey” is a delightful sketch of the 
history of St. Albans Abbey, founded on 
the copious materials provided by Mr. Riley 
in his edition of the Chronica Monasterti 
S. Albani in the Rolls Series. Mr. Froude 
has known how to bring into prominence the 
piquant stories in Walsingham, and to use 
them to illustrate the process of the decline 
and fall of the monastic system. We are 
naturally led to think of Mr. Carlyle’s Past 
and Present from the resemblance of the 
subject, as well as of the leading ideas which 
are enforced. In his description of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion, and the popular rising at 
St. Albans to which it led, Mr. Froude is 
admirably graphic. An undercurrent of 
grim humour, which just stops short of 
bitterness, runs through his pages. We 
wish that Mr. Froude had written more of 
his essays on such subjects. 

In a footnote, Mr. Froude raises a point 
which is new. He is disposed to defend 
Alice Perrers from the charge of being Ed- 
ward III.’s mistress. He points out that 
the story of her presence at the King’s 
death, when she is said to have robbed the 
dying man of his rings, rests on the au- 
thority of Walsingham, who was a prejudiced 
party. The family of Alice Perrers had long 
been engaged in a lawsnit against the Abbey 
of St. Albans, and she herself carried on the 
suit with vigour. Walsingham was likely 
to speak ill of her. The Speaker of the 
Good Parliament, which ordered her to ab- 
stain from interfering in the law-courts, was 
Peter de la Mare, brother or cousin of the 
Abbot of St. Albans. There is something in 
these facts; but it is hardly likely that the 
Speaker of the House could have impressed 
his own family grievances upon the repre- 
sentatives of the Commons. The influence 
which Alice Perrers exercised is in itself of 
@ very suspicious character, and Mr. Froude’s 
reasons against accepting the current story 
are hardly sufficient to justify its rejection. 


He pleads that ‘‘ Edward III. is one of our 
great English sovereigns. He was sixty- 
tive at the time when this liaison is supposed 
to have taken place.” Edward III.’s claims 
to greatness are not very overpowering, and 
a liaison at sixty-five could unfortunately 
be paralleled from the history of many 
Courts. 

If we turn from the historical essays in 
this volume we find Mr. Froude’s bitterness 
prevailing over his humour. Especially is 
this the case in a powerful analysis of the 
causes of the ‘‘ Revival of Romanism.” Mr. 
Froude’s Puritanism rises in angry yet con- 
temptuous protest against the progress 
which Romanism has made in late days. 
He speaks with the indignation of a man 
who has traced for himself in the records of 
a past age the rottenness of a system which 
he now sees many around him seeking to 
restore. He puts down the causes to be: 
(1) the attraction of the idea of the Roman 
Church to perplexed and uneasy Protestants : 
(2) the political strength which Romanism 
is allowed to gather in free countries. He 
looks forward to a time when in England 
and America alike the intelligence of the’ 
people will awake to its advances. “The 
minds of a whole people are less easily 
penetrated than the mind of a Minister like 
Prince Bismarck, but when the conviction, 
reaches them they will assert themselves 
with the same emphasis and effect.”’ Till that 
happy time arrives Mr. Froude impartially 
distributes the blame of the existing state of 
things. The Protestant clergy have lost their 
moral energy. Protestantism itself went 
astray by making too much of its Reforma- 
tion dogmas, and paying a superstitious re-. 
verence to the letter of the Bible. In Eng- 
land especially the natural course of the 
Reformation was checked by the establish- 
ment of the Anglican Church, which is now 
infecting the country with Romanist notions, 
and which has corrupted even the Dissenters 
into setting up sacerdotal pretensions. Ger- 
many is the one country in which Protes- 
tantism has had its way, and has led to re- 
ligious sincerity and a sense of duty. Hence 
German theology alone is vital, and Germany 
puts down Romanism by law. There are 
also social causes for the spread of Roman- 
ism. Money is unequally divided. Many 
people have more money than wits. Their 
dulness leads them to find an occupation in 
Romanism, and they give their money to 
help it on. Literature has gone off into 
sciolism, and education has followed in its 
wake. Scientific and industrial materialism 
are the necessary results. We feel that if 
all these evils are to be remedied before 
Romanism is got rid of, it has a good chance 
of existence for a long time to come. Under 
cover of explaining the advance of Roman. 
ism, Mr. Froude has attacked society, poli- 
tics and literature, and has satirised them all. 

An essay on “Party Politics” is a re- 
assertion of the ideas with which Mr. Car- 
lyle has made us familiar; and the address 
“On the Uses of a Landed Gentry,” which 
is admirable in its sobriety and breadth of 
view, has been recently before readers of the 
newspapers. Finally, Mr. Froude prints 
extracts from his journal kept during his 
first visit to South Africa, in 1874. We 





wish that Mr. Froude would expand his 
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South-African experiences into a volume. 
Le gives us his journal just as it was writ- 
ten; but it is full of picturesque sketches, 
and of interesting details of South-African 
life. Here, too, Mr. Froude’s personality is 
amusingly displayed. He is surprised at 
finding in Bloemfonteine a High Church 
mission, though he acknowledges that “the 
Bishop is an accomplished and even superior 
person.” The perils of the passage of the 
Modder river are rendered terribly graphic 
by the fact that “the Bishop’s archdeacon 
was upset a week ago, and lost his cope and 
chasuble.” 

Mr. Froude’s pages bristle with such apo- 
phthegms as the following description of the 
present state of things :—‘ The fool clamours 
that he is as wise as the sage, and the sage 
shrinks from saying that it is not so.” ‘In 
countries governed by authority, intelligence 
rules. In free countries, numbers rule.” 
The following passage is at once a summary 
of much of Mr. Froude’s teaching and an 
admirable specimen of his style :— 

“The steamship and the railway, the electric 
telegraph and the infinite multitude of kindred 
machineries, may easily enough be evolutions of 
qualities of which we perceive the germs in 
many creatures beside the apes. If these are 
indeed our last and sublimest triumphs; if it is 
it the direction of these that the progress of the 
race is to continue, then, indeed, I can be content 
to look back with proper tenderness on my hairy 
ancestry. Instead of ‘a little lower than the 
augels,’ I can bear to look on myself as ‘a little 
kizher than the apes;’ and Pickwick shall 
be to me as beautiful as the Tempest, and Herbert 
Spencer more profound than Aristotle, and the 
electric cable of greater value to mankind than 
eins prophecies of Isaiah or the Republic of 
ato. 


M. Creicuton. 








Sind Revisited. With Notices of the Anglo- 
Indian Army, Railroads, Past, Present, 
and Future, &c. By Richard F. Burton. 
In Two Volumes. (London: R. Bentley 
& Son, 1877.) 


Iv is interesting to find Captain Burton 
returning to his old field of Sind, where he 
first won his spurs as an Orientalist, an 
author, and a traveller in Eastern disguise. 
Many years after he left that country I 
found that a tradition of him remained, even 
among people who scarcely knew his name, 
as the young English officer who indulged in 
all kinds of diablerie, but who knew Sind 
better than the Sindhis themselves did, and 
the light in whose bungalow or tent used to 
be seen burning after midnight as he pored 
ever the “Tohfat el Kiram” or conversed 
with learned Easterns in any language. 
Captain Burton himself says that he prefers 
low society—‘‘in these countries the only 
social pleasure man really enjoys is in 
‘low society’”’—but it was rather as the 
student and the scholar that he was re- 
membered in Sind, and this side of his 
character (for it has many sides) was fally 
borne out by his publications on Sind about 
1850, when he was still a young man. These 
were his History of Sindh; Sindh, or the Un- 
happy Valley; Haleonry in the Valley of the 
Indus; and grammars of the Balichi lan- 
guage and Muitani dialect, with other 
linguistic papers. The first of these works 
was a very elaborate volume, chiefly com- 





posed of an account of the different races 
inhabiting the valley of the Indus, and 
laboriously drawn from pre-eminently 
original sources, the subject being an en- 
tirely new one. ‘The second work men- 
tioned was of a more brilliant and popular 
kind, manifesting the peculiar genius of 
Richard Burton, and the presence of a new 
power in English literature. 

The volumes before us are not exactly a 
new work, but a reproduction of the more 
lasting portion of The Unhappy Valley, with 
passages relating to Sind of the present day 
prefixed, intercalated, and appended, the 
result of a visit to Sind by Captain Burton 
in the spring of last year. We should 
have been glad to see a few more of these 
passages ; they are not sufficient to constitute 
a new book,and they do little more than allude 
to the enormous change which has taken place 
since the Mutiny in the relative positions 
of the English in India and its natives. 
We should have been glad to hear a good 
deal on that point from so acute and pro- 
found an observer; but perhaps Captain 
Burton is reserving this subject for an en- 
tirely new volume, or for a resuscitation of 
his Goa, and the Blue Mountains. 

There is rather too pessimist a tone in 
the new matter now presented. In the 
early period of modern Sindhi history, 
Captain Burton was deeply involved in 
the violent controversies of Sir Charles 
Napierand Sir William Napier with Outram, 
John Jacob, the Press of Bombay, and 
Indian civilianism ; his pen was too trenchant 
to be easily forgiven, and he never seems 
to have got quite clear of the anger thus 
excited, which followed him into the centre 
of Africa, led to the severance of his con- 
nexion with the Indian army, and has done 
neither him nor his opponents any good. 
Hence, it cannot be expected that Captain 
Burton should be very complimentary to 
Indian officialdom ; but we regret to notice 
the tone of his remarks on Sir Bartle 
Frere, and still more of certain remarks 
in which no name is mentioned, but which 
are evidently aimed at Sir Bartle. The 
critical spirit also runs away with our author 
occasionally in regard to inanimate objects 
which can be connected with the period of 
the Frere commissionership, as when he 
abuses the tower of Trinity Church, Kur. 
rachee, and speaks of it as “taken from 
some Italian horror.” The church itself 
may be no great thing, but the tower is 
beautiful, and is an excellent copy, in stone, 
of Giotto’s famous campanile in Florence. 
Towards the close of the book, after ex- 
posing not a few blunders in the rail- 
way and its management, Captain Burton, 
in summing up, acknowledges that “the 
mass of the population has on the whole 
benefited by our rule. We have not imi- 
tated the Teutons, who, instead of develop- 
ing the finer qualities of various races—Slavs 
and Italians, Roumanians and Magyars— 
mainly attempt a silly Germanisation.” He 
thinks that the “abominable Jacobabad ” 
should be abolished, and Khelat provided 
as a sanitarium for Sind, which stands 
miserably in need of one; but Khelat is a 
long way off from Lower Sind, and the only 
feasible way of getting to it from there would 
be through the jehanum, in the hot weather 





—when a sanitarium is most required—of 
Upper Sind. So I may mention having 
found some small plateaus, from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet high, in Balichistan, only about 
eighty miles from Kurachi, on the Pubb or 
Hala mountains, not far from Shah Belaul, 
but on the side overlooking the. province 
of Las. A sanitarium there would be 
colder than Matheran or Khandalla on the 
Western Ghauts, near Bombay, in the hot 
weather; and it is probable that further 
along the range considerably higher pla- 
teaus may be found. As to Khelat, I 
am glad to see that Captain Burton ex- 
presses a strong opinion in favour of 
annexation as opposed to the modern 
plan of subsidising and supporting native 
princes. “ If you assist the rulers,” he says, 
‘you always make one ingrate, and enemies 
by the thousand ; if you support the Sardars, 
you sow rebellion present and future.” 
Moreover, British and, it may be added, 
Russian annexation is a great blessing to 
the people annexed, while the bolstering up 
of rotten Oriental Governments, and at- 
tempting to shirk the consequent responsi- 
bility of their acts, is too often a crime—and 
one of those weak and mean crimes which 
Nature is readier to punish than even more 
active wickedness. 

In regard to the present state of the 
Anglo-Indian army, Captain Burton’s re- 
marks are equally plain and concise. He 
supports Sir Henry Havelock’s opinion that 
it is “ rotten from head to foot,’’ condemns 
the contrary view as resting on “ Picwickian 
and official declarations,” and even asserts 
that “the idea of opposing regiments, 
so officered and so manned, to the 
Russians, or even to the Afghans, is simply 
insane.” This is an extreme way of putting 
views which command the support of some 
of the best soldiers in India, and of those 
best acquainted with their regiments. It is 
much to be feared that the general lowering 
of the English position in India, the bureau- 
cratic tendencies of officialdom, the paucity 
of English officers with native regiments, 
and the frequent transfer of them, have told 
seriously upon the Anglo-Indian army ; but, 
if we allow these facts, they do not settle the 
whole question. As regards the more 
general question, Captain Burton still holds 
by the idea that India should be ruled (a la 
Russe) by military government in combina- 
tion with native Panchayats. 

We wonder that a writer who keeps s0 
sharp a look-out in every direction is un- 
aware that the famous gates of Somnath 
are now, and have been for long, in the Fort 
of Agra. I notice, also, a rather question- 
able discovery in etymology—that of Afi, 
“opium,” and Afimi, an “eater of opium,” 
being derived from the Greek ézov and the 
Romaic apr. I should deem it much 
more likely that Afim comes from the Chinese 
(Pinti dialect) Ap-in, which, according to 
this view, has been carried over bodily into 
other Eastern languages, as ch’a, the word 
for tea, has; and it is at least quite as 
likely that oézwyv has come from Ap-in as 
Ap-in from émoyv, though possibly they had 
nothing to do with each other. 

Modern Sind has been fortunate in such 
writers as Sir Alexander Burnes, Sir Wil- 
liam Napier, Mr. Eastwick (in the Dry 
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Leaves from Young Eqypt), and Captain 
Burton; and of the last it was said by 
Lord Derby, at the Burton dinner in 1865, 
that “ no’ man has described it with a more 
graphic pen.” The following passage will 
illustrate that as regards the natural 
scenery :— 

“But how lovely are these Oriental nights! 
How especially lovely, contrasted with the most 
unlovely Oriental day! This south-western fag 
end of the Unhappy Valley is a desert-plain of 
sand and dust, of silt and mud, with pins and dots 
of rocky barren hill, cut by rare torrents after rain, 
and scarcely affording enough of thorns, salsolae, 
and fire-plants, as they call the varieties of 
euphorbia, to feed a dozen goats and camels. Yet 
the hour somehow or other invests this grisly 
yg with a portion of its own peculiar charms. 

he heavy dew floats up from the sun-parched 
soil in semi-transparent mists, at once mellowing, 
graduating, and diversifying a landscape which 
the painful transparency of the diurnal atmo- 
sphere lays out all in one plain, like a Chinese 
picture. The upper heights of the firmament vault 
are of the deepest, most transparent, and most 

lucid purple-blue, melting away around its walls 
into the lightest silvery azure ; the moonbeams lie 
like snow upon the nether world; there is har- 
mony in the night gale, and an absence of every 
harsher sound that would dispel the spell which 
the majestic repose of Nature casts upon our 
spirits.” 

Captain Burton is still more remarkable 
for his insight into Eastern (as also African) 
character, and his power of reproducing it 
in an intelligible and interesting manner. 
In truth, he isa great dramatic poet, with an 
entirely new range of characters to deal 
with. From the more than thirty works 
which he has published there might easily 
be culled a series of character-sketches 
which might almost justify us in saying that 
he has done for the East what Shakspere 
and Moliére have done for the West, were it 
not that he is all too cynical in his view of 
human nature, or, as perhaps he would prefer 
to call it, of haman mnatter. In sardonic tone 
he approaches Swift and Voltaire, especially 
the latter, and has too little sympathy with 
human infirmities, and especially with those 
which necessarily beset the poor, the savage, 
and the half-civilised. Notwithstanding that 
fault, however, these volumes form a very 
remarkable and most interesting book, re- 
producing Sind and its people in a way 
which has very rarely been done before for 
any other Oriental country. It is the result 
of immense scholarship and a profound fa- 
miliar personal knowledge of the Sindhis, 
united with a poetic imagination and high 
artistic skill. Anprew WILson. 








An Anglo-Saxon Reader, in Prose and Verse, 
with Grammatical Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1876.) 


Wer cordially recommend this excellent work, 
Which adds considerably to the facilities for 
studying the main part of our language in 
its oldest known form. The title of Anglo- 
Saxon Reader is rather a modest one, as it 
does not tell the uninitiated what is really 
the fact, that the Glossary consists of nearly 
« hundred pages, and is, in itself, a ‘small 
and accurate dictionary; while the Gram- 
matical Introduction contains a valuable 
account of our early pronunciation, such as 





is not to be obtained elsewhere in an easily 
accessible form. 

Not to mention the various Anglo-Saxon 
Readers edited in Germany, the one best 
known in England, and the handiest one for 
the use of English people, is certainly 
Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, now in a 
second edition. Mr. Sweet has done well in 
avoiding rather than otherwise the passages 
selected by Thorpe, so that the student who 
acquires both books has little to complain of 
in the way of finding that he has some of 
the extracts twice over. The principal 
passages that occur in both Readers 
are the very characteristic ones from Al- 
fred’s translation of Orosius, containing the 
Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, with the 
account of the death of Cyrus, the story 
of Orpheus from Alfred’s translation of 
Boethius, the account of the poet Caedmon 
from Alfred’s translation of Beda, the 
famous battle of Maldon, and the fine frag- 
ment of Judith. The chief defect in Thorpe’s 
book is in the Glossary. He had not learnt 
the lesson which even now editors are too 
slow in learning—viz., that a glossary with- 
out references is the clumsiest contrivance 
ever invented by man for the purpose of re- 
tarding and defeating the efforts of the scho- 
lar, and vexing him by the refusal to supply 
him with the opportunity of testing the edi- 
tor’s correctness. Mr. Thorpe’s Glossary 
consists of over 100 pages, and, while he 
was about it, it would have been no particu- 
lar trouble to indicate the pages on which, 
to say the least, some of the more uncommon 
words occur; but he carelessly omitted all 
such references, leaving the word-hunter to 
find up words as he best may. Mr. Sweet, 
to his praise, has added his references, indi- 
cating not only the page, but tke very line ; 
the only improvement that we can suggest 
is that he might have saved a good many 
figures by referring to the number of each 
extract, instead of tothe page. For instance, 
the word cnapa, a boy, occurs on page 102, 
1. 230; the reference to 14, 230—i.e., Ex- 
tract 14, 1. 2830—wonld have done quite as 
well, and, we venture to think, even 
better. It would be possible to remem- 
ber that “Extract 14” means a piece 
from Ailfric without even consulting the 
passage, but we cannot be expected to re- 
member what particular author is cited on 
p- 102. This, however, is a very small 
matter of mechanical detail; the main point 
is that the value of Mr. Sweet’s Glossary (as 
far as it goes, for it is necessarily incom- 
plete) is considerably greater than that of 
Dr. Bosworth’s smaller Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary, in which no references are given. 
By way of example, we will explain a word 
in Chaucer which has not been well ex- 
plained before. 

In the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, Group G, 
line 1319, we read :-— 

“ He slyly took it out, this cursed heyne,” 
where heyne rhymes with teyne, meaning a 
thin plate of metal, Lat. twenia, Gk. racvia. 
Dr. Morris explains it by “ heyne, hyne, a 
fellow, knave;” evidently taking it to be 
another form of hyne, a hind, a peasant, 
a poor labourer or farm-servant. The 
diphthong ey, whatever it might have 
been, must surely have differed from long ¢ ; 
nor is the explanation Hind satistactory,. 





Just as eight stands for A.S. edhta, so does 
heyne stand for A.S. hedna, the definite 
form of hein, explained by Bosworth as 
‘poor, needy, humble, mean, worthless, de- 
spised ;”” without any authority except what 
is to be obtained by consulting the larger 
and expensive edition. In cases like this, 
Mr. Sweet’s Glossary is very handy. He 
gives “hedn, mean, abject, poor,” with four 
references, one of them being to a famons 
passage in Beowulf, where Grendel, after his 
defeat, departs “ hein ”’—i.e. humiliated, a 
subject of scorn; in German, verhdhnt. The 
word is familiar to everyone in the phrase 
‘*Honi soit qui mal y pense,” generally 
translated ‘by “evil be to him who evil 
thinks,” a rather loose phrase; exactly it 
means—‘ Let him who thinks ill of it be an 
object of scorn.” And so in Chancer, “a 
cursed heyne”’ is an accursed wretch, one 
who should be contemned ; a meaning which 
exactly suits the context. We give this 
chiefly by way of illustration, for of course 
the word hedn occurs rather often in our 
early poetry, and is amply accounted for by 
Grein. What we wish to say is, that the 
usefulness of a book with such hundreds of 
references is very great indeed. 

Many of the passages selected are of much 
literary interest, and every one of them is 
highly valuable philologically. The excellent 
old spelling to be found in such passages as 
that by Alfred, “On the State of Learnin;, 
in England,” in the extracts from Orosius, 
&c., will perhaps very much astonish sueh 
as have only been accustomed to peruse 
pieces printed from MSS. written at a 
later period, and who are unaware that 
the spelling of an earlier time has its 
special merits. The whole of Alfred’s 
translation of Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis has 
been edited by Mr. Sweet from the two 
existing MSS. for the Early English Text 
Society ; and the value of the Hatton MS., 
too long neglected, is at last sufficiently re- 
cognised. Perhaps no work could have better 
prepared Mr. Sweet for his present task 
than the labour of editing that MS., as it 
has enabled him to discern clearly the dit- 
ferences between the spelling of an earlier 
and of a later period, and to know how to 
value the former duly. The extracts fro: 
Orosius show the same matter in a still 
clearer light. We have said that the narra- 
tive of the Voyages of Ohthere and Orosius 
is one of the few passages which occur 
both in Mr. Thorpe’s Reader and in My. 
Sweet’s; yet the MSS. followed exhibit « 
considerable difference, or rather, a great 
number of small changes in the spelling. 
In Mr. Sweet’s text, we have such spelliny 
as cyninge, sie (may be), drie, giet, meahte, 
gesiglan, sed, nysse, wisse, &c.; where Mr. 
Thorpe’s text has kyninege, sy, pry, y', 
milhte, geseglian, siv, nyste, wiste. The 
reason for these differences is not a little 
remarkable. There are two MSS., the 
Lauderdale and the Cotton. “There is 
clear internal evidence (Bosworth’s edition, 
p. xix.) that the Cotton MS. is a direct copy 
of the Lauderdale.” Yet it is the later MS. 
that has always hitherto been printed. Mr. 
Thorpe printed it, but he does not seem to 
have had access to the better one. Dr. Bos- 
worth also printed it, though it is singuler 
that he shorld have wittingly chesen the 
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later MS., knowing it to be a copy, when 
the original was itself before him, and was 
used by him for collation. It is to be sus- 
pected that some of the unusual spellings, 
having an encouth look, suggested that the 
scribe wrote in a peculiar dialect. But the 
differences are now known to be due, not so 
much to a difference of dialect, as to the 
superior antiquity of the MS.; which puts 
the whole question in a very different light. 
The wonder is that this was not earlier per- 
ceived, by the help of comparative philology. 
Such a form as wisse, “he knew,” in place of 
wiste, can hardly fail to excite attention; 
and wher we know that wissa oceurs in the 
Moeso-Gothic of Ulfilas, while wiste occurs 
in Chaucer, it cannot be difficult to tell 
which is the older. So again, the spelling 
meahte (for might) approaches the Gothic 
mahta mouch more closely than mihte does. 
Yet these crucial differences of spelling have 
been obtained by merely taking sixteen lines 
of the first passage that came to hand. As 
a fact, the excellent Lauderdale MS. remains 
unprinted to this day, and we are much in- 
debted to Mr. Sweet for printing a suffi- 
ciently long specimen to show us what it is 
like. The result of his examination is that 
“the forms of the Lauderdale MS. are 
slightly less archaic than those of the [ Hat- 
ton MS. of the] Pastoral, although, on the 
whole, the two texts agree very closely.” 

It is difficult, within a limited space, to 
point out the many excellences of this work. 
We have read all the extracts with much in- 
terest, though several were old friends, some 
of them in a new dress. The passages from 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are particularly to 


be commended ; and the more soas Mr. Thorpe 
did not give a single extract from that cele- 
brated national record, though he himself 


edited the whole of it. Among the many 
excuses made by such as wish to stave off the 
(apparently) dreaded day when a knowledge 
of the older forms of his mother tongue shall 
be considered as not unsuited to be accounted 
among the accomplishments of an English 
gentleman, one of the most favourite ones 
is that the literature is dull, an excuse which 
has been urged to the utmost, and to a great 
extent unfairly. Some of the passages are 
of high poetical merit, and, of the prose 
pieces, many are exquisite models of pure 
writing. What is called dulness is really 
a peculiar tinge of sombreness, due to 
the peculiar character of our ancestors, 
who evidently considered themselves as 
bound to speak the truth at all costs, and 
who frequently relate the most marvellous 
incidents with an air of charming simpli- 
city, showing that they themselves had 
complete faith in their narrations, and 
would not deceive the reader for the whole 
world. We can particularly commend a 
beautiful passage from A¥lfric’s Homilies 
on the Nativity of the Innocents, which is 
given to show “that command of the tender 
and pathetic in which he excels,” and as a 
“model of style.” Let those who have pure 
and gentle feelings read it. 

Most people admit, because they must, 
the poetical merit of Beowulf; but it does 
not stand alone. Many passages from 
Cedmon (or from the poem which goes by 
his name) are very fine. One such is “ The 
Fall of the Angels,” given at pp. 145-152. 





And if there has ever been a poet whose 
name deserves to be cherished and is yet 
almost utterly unknown, that poet’s name 
is Cynewnlf. See his “Dream of the 
Rood,” his ‘“ Phoenix,” his ‘‘ Wanderer,” 
and even his “Riddles,” of which the 
editor justly says that “many are true 
poems, containing beautiful descriptions of 
nature, and all of them show Cynewulf’s 
charm and grace of language.” Six riddles 
are given, but we are not told the answers. 
The answer to the fifth is clearly “a book- 
worm ;”’ the sixth points to a troop of some 
kind of birds, described as black, sweet of song, 
haunting sometimes the wooded headlands, 
and sometimes the houses of men. We 
think that the second means “a horn,” and 
submit a rough translation of it, that the 
reader may judge for himself. 
“T was a warrior once ; but now the youth, 

Untried as yet in arms, with careful pride 

Winds round me twisted wires, and covers me 

With gold and silver. Now, men give me kisses ; 

And now to battle with my voice I call 

My ready comrades. Now, the charging steed 

Bears me across the boundary ; and now 

The sea-horse bears me, bright with ornaments, 

Across the billows. Next a maiden fair, 

With glittering trinkets gay, my bosom fills. 

And then neglected, stiff, without a head, 

I lie upon the board. Then, once again 

Gaily adorned, I hang against the wall 

Where heroes drink. Anon brave sons of war 

Bear me, a warlike jewel, as they ride. 

Then must I, bright with splendour, swallow wind 

From some man’s bosom. Now at joyous feasts 

I summon men that triumph to the wine, , 

And fiercely now I rescue with my voice 

The slily stolen booty. Tell my name!” 


It is often easily, but wrongly, asserted 
that our old poets were wanting in origin- 
ality, and that they merely translated from 
Latin, or later from French. There is some 
truth here, but great injustice. The trans- 
lations are seldom close, and the poems 
hardly the less original; Chaucer by no 
means translated the ‘“‘Theseide” of Boc- 
caccio when he wrote his “ Knight’s 
Tale,” nor is even his “ Clerk’s Tale” un- 
original, though he often follows Petrarch 
line by line ; and the same remark holds true 
very widely. Of old romances, the so-called 
French originals were sometimes written in 
England, and were themselves suggested by 
something still older; and it is hardly just to 
decry what is of worth because it is not 
foreign, a self-depreciatory vice to which we 
English are but too prone. It is instructive 
to compare, for example, Cynewulf’s de- 
scription of the Happy Land with the 
“ original’ Latin of Lactantius. We first 
cite six lines of the Latin :— 

“Est locus in primo felix oriente remotus 

Qua patet aeterni ianua celsa poli ; 
Nec tamen aestiuos hiemisve propinquus adortus, 
Sed qua sol uerno fundit ab axe diem. 
Illie planicies tractus diffundit apertos, 
Nec tumulus crescit, nee caua uallis hiat.” 
And here is a rough version of Cynewulf’s 
‘translation ”’ of these six lines. 
“T hear that far hence, in the Eastern dales, 
There lies a glorious land, renowned of men. 
To most of nations that possess the earth 
That tract is inaccessible, remote 
(By God’s protection) from all evil men. 

Fair is that pleasant plain, blest with delights, 

Sweet with the most delicious scents of earth. 

That isle excels all others, for the Lord, 

The wise Creator, excellent in might, 

Hath surely founded it. To favoured men 

There often is unclosed the door of heaven, 





With gushing music. Winsome is that plain ; 
Wolds ever green extend beneath the skies. 

And there nor rain, nor snow, nor breath of frost, 
Nor blast of fire, nor rush of rattling hail, 

Nor fall of rime, nor scorching heat of sun, 

Nor lasting cold, nor drought, nor winter-showers 
Work any injury; but all the plain 

Lies happy, healthful, decked with fadeless bloom. 
No hills rise rugged there, nor barren cliffs 

Lift up their stony sides, as here with us; 

No dens nor dales are there, nor mountain caves ; 
No mounds nor ridges break the smooth expanse ; 
But all the noble paradise blooms fair, 

Rich with all sweet delights beneath the skies.” 


We have had no space as yet to mention 
what is, after all, a leading characteristic of 
Mr. Sweet’s work—viz., the minute accuracy 
with which every peculiarity of spelling is 
accounted for from a philological point of 
view, and the great care with which the 
pronunciation of every letter is marked and 
explained. The subject of our pronuncia- 
tion is far too important to be dealt with at 
the end of an article ; perhaps the best com- 
mentary upon it is to be found in Mr. 
Sweet’s own work On the History of English 
Sounds, which should by all means be con- 
sulted, and is of high value. We doubt if 
Mr. Sweet will succeed in enabling his 
readers to understand the more minute varia- 
tions of sound, and we like the scheme of 
“Approximate Pronunciation” given on p. 
xvii., much better than the more pretentious 
one on p. xiv. It is a scheme which almost 
exactly agrees with that which we have 
been for some time in the habit of using, 
thanks to the labours of Mr. Ellis, whose 
exertions in the endeavour to recover our 
older systems of pronunciation have been so 
unwearied. It might be said a little more 
plainly that it is, in general, better to 
give to A.S. y the sound of the German ii 
than to adopt the alternative of the 7 in it 
or the ee in see. Itis not any exaggeration 
to say that the pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon 
is easier, surer, and better-established than 
that of the Middle English of later times. 
There is scarcely a single point of doubt, 
owing to the aid afforded by Moeso-Gothic, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, which are the surest 
guides. The “general remarks” on pp. 
xviii., xix., should be learnt by heart. 

Whatever defects there are in this volume 
are chiefly faults of omission as regards the 
history of the literature. We miss references 
to other editions, and statements giving use- 
ful help, such as, that there is an edition of 
Cedmon by Thorpe; that the Exeter Book 
means the Codex Exoniensis, edited by the 
same editor ; that Cynewulf’s poems occur in 
it; and the like. The notice on p. 119 that 
further information is to be found in Grein, 
a work which no beginner is likely to buy, 1s 
far too meagre. Everywhere it is assumed 
that the student knows all about the books 
and editions, and requires no particular help 
in this respect. The converse is the com- 
mon fact; and a very few paragraphs added 
to the preface of a new edition might use- 
fully convey to the learner who comes to the 
subject without any previous experience @ 
great deal of information for which he would 
be only too thankful. After somuch trouble 
has been already taken, some concessions to 
the natural ignorance of learners might 
graciously and thoughtfully find a place. 
The only thing which an editor can safely 
assume is this, that the learner is almost 
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perfectly certain to know but little; so that 
such very slight hints as those here given are 
scarcely better than none at all. 

The accents are carefully marked, a rare 
merit: we have observed very few that seem 
to be wrong. We object to dn, p. 2, 1.18; 
to atiéfrede (with short a), p. 10,1. 51; and 
to sid (with short 7), p. 125, 1.178; all mere 
misprints; and right elsewhere. For hives 
read hiwes, p. 59, 1.77. The footnote no. 9 on 
p- 6 is clearly misprinted ; in note 1, p. 148, 
for 64 read 61. At p. 18,1. 9, a letter has 
dropped out. The words ge-ornlice, p. 89, 
1, 80, and efeneal-dan, p. 93, 1. 191, are 
badly divided. And we can help Mr. Sweet 
to a few notes. 

P. 20, 1. 99, the phrase ‘“‘xt Hésum”’ 
is parallel to Stamboul (é¢ ray dd). 
The word dulmunus, p. 26, |. 68, is not an 
“obscure word” at all. By the usual 
change of r to J, and the frequent shifting of 
r, it is a corruption of dromundus—i.e., a 
dromond, or Greek war-ship, named (like the 
dromedary) from its swiftness, and duly 
explained by Halliwell. Again hedfdum (p. 
172, 1. 63), meaning the temples, is plainly 
the Scottish haffets, known to readers of 
Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night ’—“ His 
lyart haffets wearin’ thin and bare.” 

The statement on p. 205 that “% follows 
t” is misleading; for, all through the 
Glossary it follows d, except when it is a 
capital letter. This, like several other details, 
we had to find out for ourselves. 

In conclusion, we cordially commend this 
valuable contribution to the study of English, 
and hope that it may be the means of en- 
abling many persons to understand the con- 

struction and etymology of a great part of 
English very much better than they do at 
present. Watrter W. Sxkear. 








Sketches from the Public and Private Career 
of John Christian Schetky. By his Daugh- 
ter. (Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 


Joun Curistian ScHETKY was a painter 
whose name not only the general public but 
also the special public of artists, amateurs, 
critics, collectors, have pretty well forgotten. 
Nor does there, to say truth, seem to have 
been anything in Schetky’s art very likely 
to have kept his memory alive. He was a 
drawing-master, a marine-painter, whose 
business at the highest moments of his 
life it was to paint his sovereign in her 
Royal yacht as it made its way across the 
Solent—other craft saluting—and at last 
he was a venerable man who occupied his 
age in devising and carrying out new pro- 
cesses of producing drawings which he sold 
readily—not, we surmise, to the outside 
public, but to a circle of distinguished ac- 
quaintances at whose country-houses the 
genial old man had been welcome. Schetky’s 
name will hardly now go down to pos- 
terity among the masters—he will hardly 
be counted with a William Vandevelde, a 
Backhuysen, a Turner, a Stanfield, a Cot- 
man—for, whatever he had of accuracy and 
readiness in the execution of marine draw- 
ings, the elements of picturesqueness and 
imagination seem to have been lacking to his 
work. The book will not keep him alive, 
and the work, like so much that is just below 





the best, will come to be accounted a pleasant 
curiosity. Yet that is no reason why the 
book should not have been written, nor why, 
being written, it should not issue from an 
eminent publishing-house, and be reviewed 
and read: only it is necessary to recognise 
quite clearly the distinction between a book 
whose chief interest is artistic ‘and a book 
whose chief interest is biographical. Too 
many of our painters’ Lives are interesting 
chiefly as biographies—even as gossipy 
contributions to the knowledge of an 
epoch, rather than as records of careers 
viewed in relation to the accomplished 
work—and this is true of the Lives of 
many who could have afforded better 
material, had it been but wisely used; and 
it must needs, therefore, be true of Schetky, 
whose own work hardly lent itself to serious 
analysis or the operations of comparative 
criticism. The book, then, is a familiar nar- 
native, and not a critical study. It is 
written, however, not without some modest 
literary art, from the first chapter, in which 
the arrival of the unexpected foreigner in 
Edinburgh, towards the last century’s close, 
is sketched with touches that recall, however 
faintly, The Heart of Midlothian, to the last, 
in which the story of the very old man’s 
death is told with a befitting simplicity. 
Schetky—to make short work of the out- 
ward events of his life—was born at Ainslie’s 
Close, Edinburgh, on August 11, 1788; son 
of the artistic foreigner whose arrival in the 
cramped streets of the old capital of Scot- 
land is told so picturesquely. He adopted 
Art, illustrated the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
was on pleasant terms with Walter Scott 
and much of the Northern society of his 
day; was appointed teacher of drawing at 
Marlow ; attracted the attention of his Royal 
master ; painted the Royal George that Cow- 
per sang, and saw the Revolution of 1830 ; 
removed to Portsmouth, and afterwards to 
Addiscgmbe; received commissions from 
the Queen, and friendly and considerate 
things from the Prince and Princess of 
Wales ; passed the last score of years of his 
life in dignified leisure, varied by visits to 
Belvoir Castle and other pleasant places. 
He died January 29, 1874, and lies buried 
in Willesden Lane: a happy and genial man, 
apparently, during the whole of that long 
life: willing to be friendly to others, and 
finding mankind, and especially mankind of 
an exalted station, very friendly to him. To 
some the Life will be interesting because of 
the gossip about great people—how Louis 
Philippe came to see the Queen; how 
the Queen indicated to Mr. Schetky the 
moment which Mr. Schetky should seize 
for the pourtrayal of the Royal movements ; 
how King Leopold was astonished that 
Mr. Schetky “could draw anything on board 
of a trembling steamer ;”” how the Princess 
of Wales kept the drawing he had made of 
her landing at Gravesend in 1863. To 
others the book will be interesting because 
it does afford some glimpses, brief though 
they are, of the artistic life of a long period, 
even of three generations ; gossips about the 
Scottish worthies, Thomson ‘of Dudding- 
ton” and Andrew Geddes; has a story 
about Clarkson Stanfield, and a letter from 
Turner giving some quite noteworthy details 
about the sketches for the Victory; and, 





beginning with the art of Neil Gow, the 
fiddler, eighty years ago, ends with the art 
of Joachim. A sufficient book for half an 
hour’s skimming, but a contribution to 
serious knowledge—certainly not. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








The Gracchi, Marius and Sulla. By A. H. 
Beesly. (London: Longmans, 1877.) 


ALonG with many good qualities Mr. Beesly 
has certain faults which prevent his book 
from being perfectly satisfactory as a his- 
tory of the time it deals with. Through- 
out there is a want of self-restraint which 
leads him into errors both of judgment and 
style. It is very important, no donbt, that 
an historian should have, and should express, 
sympathies—and all the more so when, as 
is the case with Mr. Beesly, his sympathies 
are on the right side—but a history should 
not be a political pamphlet, and Mr. Beesly’s 
partisanship is too often of the pamphleteer- 
ing sort. His friends are all very white, his 
foes very black. Those who, like ourselves, 
share his admiration for the Gracchi are 
scarcely prepared to defend each and alt of 
their measures, and will be still less inclined 
to extend their admiration of the two brothers 
to such unworthy successors as Saturninus 
and Cinna. After carefully reading Mr. 
Beesly’s arguments, we still venture to think 
that the deposition of Octavius was a serious 
blunder, and the corn law of Caius a per- 
nicious measure; that the Appuleian laws 
are, on the face of them, partisan measures 
aiming, above all things, at a political 
triumph over the Senate; and that Cinna, 
brave as he may have been, was as a states- 
man at once selfish and incapable. Occa- 
sionally Mr. Beesly’s excessive anxiety to 
make out a good case for his friends leads to 
difficulties. 'Phus, for instance, the liability 
of Latin officers to corporal punishment is 
on page 18 mentioned among the serious 
grievances complained of by the Italians, 
while on page 54 Drusus’ proposal to re- 
move it is described as a ‘‘ comparatively 
ridiculous favour.” Mr. Beesly’s style is 
vigorous and clear, but he would do better 
to avoid such slang phrases as “it was: not 
his game,”’ or “‘ young hopefuls,”’ and to be a 
little less pretentious when he is advancing 
a view which “no history has adequately 
enforced,” or solving a difficulty which 
“historians have failed to explain,” for the 
recurrence of such phrases is apt to raise 
expectations somewhat difficult to fulfil. 
Precision is another virtue which Mr. 
Beesly should carefully cultivate, for when 
dealing with technical points he dves not 
always exhibit as much accuracy as could 
be wished. For instance: “a fifth of the 
grazing produce” (p. 7) is simply a 
mistranslation of Appian’s words, ra gu7evd- 
peva, referring to fruit-trees and vines as 
distinct from sown crops, such as wheat ; 
nor, by the way, will car’ cAéyor easily bear 
any other meaning than that of ‘‘ piecemeal,” 
or “in small parcels.” So, again, from not 
carefully distinguishing between the whole- 
sale allotment of land for a colony and 
allotment “ viritim,” where no colony was 
in question, he gets into a most unnecessary 
difficulty in connexion with Saturninus’ 
agrarian law. If Saturninus had merely 
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proposed to found Roman colonies it would 
no doubt be strange to find the measure op- 
posed by Roman citizens and carried by 
Stalians (p. 100); but it is clear that his 
proposal included allotments to be made 
“viritim,” in which possibly Italians were 
to be allowed a share, and it was this that 
excited Roman jealousy. The account of 
Sulla’s reforms in’ the provincial system is 
the reverse of clear, and Mr. Beesly does but 
scant justice to the most important and the 
most lasting of his measures, the complete 
organisation of the “ quaestiones perpetuae.” 
Nor can the definition of ‘“ imperium,” 
given in the list of phrases at the end of the 
hook ‘‘as the power given by the State to 
an individual who was to command an 
army,” be considered satisfactory. A little 
-reflection, lastly, would have saved Mr. 
Beesly from suggesting in defence of Caius 
Gracchus’ Asiatic law that “ auction at Rome 
znight be less mischievous than a hole-and- 
corner arrangement in the provinces.” In 
. Sicily, at any rate, an arrangement of the 
sort existed, and was prized as a precious 
privilege by the Sicilians themselves. 

In spite, however, of these faults in de- 
tail, Mr. Beesly has, with one or two excep- 
tions, given a faithful account of the time. 
He correctly notes as its central point of 
interest the two struggles between rich and 
poor, Romans and Italians, the causes and 
development of which are clearly pourtrayed. 
At the same time he has too much ignored a 
third struggle, which, though of less per- 
manent importance than the other two, 
occupied probably at least as large a share 
at attention at the time, at any rate in Rome 


and among Roman politicians—the struggle 
between the rival authorities of the Senate 
and the Assembly. A contest between them 
had been inevitable since the Hortensian 


law. It was provoked by thé agrarian law 
of the elder Gracchus, and lasted throngh- 
out the next hundred years. Sulla closed 
the first act of the drama by an effort to 
aive the Senate what it had hitherto lacked, 
w definite constitutional title to the supreme 
authority, but his work was undone by 
Pompey, and the settlement of the question 
was reserved for Augustus. Now, we have 
no wish to claim for this struggle so uni- 
versal or so deep an historical interest as that 
which attaches to the other two, but we are 
inclined to think that from its very nature it 
was at least as prominent in the minds of 
the politicians of the day in Rome, and that 
without a full appreciation of its importance, 
not only will very much else be misunder- 
stood, but Sulla’s reforms especially will 
fail to find their true place. 


H. F. Pecwam. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Marriage and Married Life. By “Isha.” 
(London: Remington & Co., 1877.) 

Was He Ieally Mad? and other Sketches. 
By the Rev. Maberly Walker. (London: 
Remington & Co., 1877.) 

Proud as Lucifer. By Burke O'Farrell. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

Bridget. By M. Betham-Edwards. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1877.) 

Jv good intentions were sufficient to make a 

good novel “Isha” would certainly have 





produced that desirable result. She seems 
to have seen three things (which, by the 
way, is an unusually large number for one 
person to see on one subject) : first, that the 
*¢ they were all married and lived happy ever 
afterwards’? style is foolish and untrue; 
secondly, that conjugal crimes of the greater 
order are not an improving subject; and 
thirdly, that merely satirical treatment of 
the Naggleton kind is superficial enough, 
and after two or three readings not very 
amusing. So she has endeavoured to give 
a serious sketch of minor conjugal miseries 
and difficulties in novel-form. The attempt 
is not a bad one, and there is even a certain 
practical success in her sketches of her three 
heroines and their corresponding Benedicts, 
and in the manner in which the three his- 
tories are interwoven. Unfortunately there 
is also a lack of stuff in the two volumes, 
and the author has made up in sermonising 
what she lacks in material. She appears to 
be also subject to a painful delusion which 
leads her to mistake the functions of the 
sentence and the paragraph. A sentence is 
supposed to be the expression of a single 
thought or something that will pass muster 
for it. A mass of several dozen thoughts 
plastered together by the aid of misused 
conjunctions is not pleasant to read. This, 
however, is a matter which a little friendly 
censorsbip would soon remove, and with the 
aid of this and of a little more knowledge of 
the world “Isha” might do something with 
the faculty of character-drawing which she 
certainly to some extent possesses. 

We have not examined the Clergy List for 
the purpose of discovering whether the 
Rev. Maberly Walker is a man or an eidolon, 
and, consequently, whether the comfortable 
living of 6001. a year to which the Bishop 
of Lichfield presents him in the last page 
but one of this book, and the Matlock Bath- 
chair from which he dates his preface, are 
facts or fictions. As revealed in his novel 
the reverend gentleman appears to be a 
hard-working curate. We doubt whether 
the familiar appellation ‘‘ Mab,” with which 
his parishioners, male and female, usually 
address him is exactly consistent with the 
dignity of the cloth, but this is, of course, a 
matter for Mr. Walker himself, and perhaps 
for the clerus of the diocese of Lichfield, to 
decide. His stories are very much of the 
Johnny Ludlow order, and might pass for 
early attempts by the author of those plea- 
sant, if rather Philistine, delineations of 
middle-class provincialism. ‘“ Park Green 
Post Office ’’ bears the strongest resemblance, 
and is, therefore, probably the best. 

Is it usual in Ireland to christen young 
ladies by the name of Burke? There is 
nothing in the manner of Proud as Lucifer 
absolutely decisive of the sex of its author, 
though it has a feminine ring ; but towards 
the end of the third volume there is what 
reads like a very naive avowal of femininity. 
However this may be, Miss O’Farrell has 
evidently read Ouida to her wounding, and 
the late Mr. Laurence to her hurt. We 
have the same intolerable nonsense about 
‘weary faces,” “ patrician hands,” ‘‘ quiet 
eyes of disdain,” ‘indolent graces,” “the 
guillotine,” Marie Antoinette, and all the 
rest of it. One would imagine that the 
English aristocracy were as little before the 





public eye as the inhabitants of a zenana, to 
judge from the absurd fancy-pictures which 
this class of writers choose to draw of them. 
If it were not for this folly Miss O’ Farrell 
might have made something of her book. 
She manages her fable—the old one of the 
ultimate success of a squire of low degree— 
with considerable skill, and most of her 
characters, if we deduct the patrician busi- 
ness alluded to above, are far from badly 
drawn. Victorine or Tory Babington, the 
heroine, would have been really very good 
indeed under happier circumstances, and, 
even as it is, she is managed with some 
success. The extraordinary fiction which 
assigns an unattainable height of intellect, as 
well as of insolence and instep, to the happy 
possessors of blue blood necessitated, we 
suppose, the representation of the low-born 
hero, Godfrey Wyatt, as a simpleton as well 
as a plebeian. If Miss O’Farrell will clear her 
mind thoroughly of the nonsense she has 
got into it, take a mild course, say, of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope to begin with, and, when 
thus cleansed and invigorated, read the 
twelve volumes of Thackeray’s works 
twelve times through as a tonic, she might 
do something. 

Miss Betham-Edwards is a curious excep- 
tion to the general run of novelists. In- 
vention plays, as a rule, the smallest part in 
the manufacture of Mr. Mudie’s wares ; and 
if we are pleased at all we are more likely 
to derive that pleasure from more or less 
skilful treatment of old matter than from 
the discovery of new. But the author of 
Kitty is very much stronger at conceiving 
than at drawing out and adorning her con- 
ceptions. Her books and her characters 
very seldom remind us of other people’s 
characters or other people’s books ; but the 
treatment, on the other hand, generally 
leaves us a good deal to desire. Bridget is, 
on the whole, an improvement on its prede- 
cessors; it is certainly a gigantic improve- 
ment on Felicia. The story opens with the 
sudden presentation of four orphan children 
to their unfortunate uncle and aunt, who 
have already three of their own and an 
income of only as many hundreds. The 
consequent privations and struggles of the 
household make one part of the story; the 
contrasted artist-life of Helwyse Fleming— 
another aunt, who has not a few artist 
suitors—makes the other half. Tho whole is 
freshly imagined; and though, as we have 
hinted, the treatment is not the happiest in 
the world, the result isinteresting. Bridget 
is the eldest of the four waifs. Her perfectly 
irrational affection for her youngest brother, 
from whom she refuses to be separated, and, 
therefore, to avail herself of some excellent 
opportunities of relieving her unfortunate 
uncle of his burden, is rather a bore ; be- 
cause one sees that in real life the girl should 
have had her ears boxed and have been made 
to do what she was told. But she improves 
enormously, and, in the last volume (where 
she, in the most innocent way in the world, 
quarters herself upon an amiable dilettante, 
who falls hopelessly in love with her, and 
whom she marries after some demur, purely 
to oblige him), is quite engaging. he 
loves of Helwyse and an heroic decorator are 
much less attractive, and Miss Betham- 
Edwards has weighted them terribly with 
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some dreadful stuff about the “‘ incomparable 
principle of equality,” “the flower of 
humanity,” and all the rest of it. However, 
though there is a good deal more of this 
than there need be, there is not enough quite 
to spoil the book, and it may be, on the 
whole, recommended with some confidence. 
Grorce SaINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Eastern Question: its Facts and Fallacies. 
by Malcolm MacColl, M.A. (Longmans.) The 
author of this earnest appeal to European, and 
vspecially English, support of the Christian popu- 
lation in Turkey is an advocate who, notwith- 
standing his clerical rearing and associations, 
would do no discredit to the legal profession. 
Hlis facts are, for the most part, pertinent and 
telling, and his conclusions logical; he knows, 
moreover, how to put his data together, and when 
he fails to convince—a probable result in many 
cases—he avoids at least boring the reader by 
prosiness. But his earnestness and enthusiasm 
now and then carry him beyond the mark of legi- 
timate argument; and there are consequently 
many hard-headed, hard-thinking men, for whom 
much of his pleading and eloquence will have 
been wasted, or will present itself amid thecategory 
of superfluous platitudes, and who will not exa- 
mine his logic or reasoning at all. It is a far 
easier matter to convince the reader who is not 
“educated” in the intricacies of the Eastern 
question (and what a vast geographical area that 
question comprehends !) that individual Turkey is 
irreclaimable, and untrustworthy as to her newly- 
framed “ Constitution ” and oft-repeated promises, 
than to banish the “ Russian bugbear” from the 
minds of thoughtful Englishmen, educated or not 
educated in the sense above indicated. The one pro- 
position, indeed, is a self-evident fact, deny it who 
may, amply verified by history and travellers of 
all ages and nationalities. The other involves a 
problem of which no solution hitherto given 
18 quite satisfactory, and the disposal of which 
in the volume before us is to our notions the 
weakest part of the book. Granted that, as 
wgued (p. 308), the Russian army might have 
moved on from Adrianople to occupy Constanti- 
nople in 1829—a disputed point, but a suppo- 
sition quite warranted by contemporary chronicles 
—does it perforce follow that Count Nesselrode’s 
explanation of the abandonment of such advance on 
olitical grounds, addressed even to his Imperial 
Master, is “literally and strictly free from all 
taint of arriére pensée,” as asserted, not inferred 
(p. 809)? And if it be, it is the Ottoman 
Monarchy “weakened, and under the protection 
of Russia,” which is the object sought; not an 
independent State, with a Constitution of its own. 
Therefore is the argument untenable, both in con- 
nexion with the quoted expression of the Emperor 
Nicholas in 1853, that he would “like to see 
Turkey strong enough to be able to make herself 
respected by the other Powers,” and with regard 
to the policy now responsible for war. But it is 
neither our desire nor our province to enter into 
the field of political discussion. Rather would 
we break a lance with our author on the matter of 
national characteristics. “I believe,” he says, 
‘that Russia, Government and people, is as 
worthy of confidence as any other great Power 
a Europe, England included. England, I fear, 
would come badly out of the ordeal by which 
Russia has been tried of late.” He then proceeds 
to illustrate his argument by instances of carnage 
and cruelty reflecting on the British character ; 
reverting to the battle of Culloden within the 
first half of the last century, and the com- 
paratively recent mutinies in India. Now, we 


unhesitatingly affirm that the circumstances of 
Culloden could not now be repeated ; and the pro- 
Vocations to retaliation offered at Cawnpore and 
elsewhere make of the Indian Revolt an excep- 





tional case. And if in the words “ Russia, 
Government and people,” all classes be included, 
does the writer mean to say that, divested of any 
nationality, and a mere citizen of the world, he 
would as lief trust himself, in the battle-field or 
elsewhere, to the tender mercies of a salaried 
Cossack as of a fellow-countryman in the service 
of the State? Did he do so, we believe that few 
educated Russians would approve his judgment. 
Again, is Mr. Malcolm MacColl quite sure that 
his authorities for certain statements are sounder 
than those which maintain propositions contrary 
to his own? Is Bishop Strossmayer, for example, 
however learned and intelligent, a surer exponent 
of the common incidents of surrounding life than 
less profound scholars, less erudite observers, and 
men of less eminent position ? And is the Bishop's 
estimate of the Slav Muslims of Bosnia—which 
seems to warrant the belief that their fanaticism 
is “of caste rather than of religion,” and that 
they know little and care less for “ Islam, in its 
theological and religious aspect”—more trust- 
worthy than that which led Mr. Evans to declare 
it a grievous error to suppose the influence of 
Islam superficial in Bosnia, or that the religious 
convictions of its Muslim inhabitants are not 
deep-rooted ? 

As might be expected, the third volume of Mr. 
Bright's English History for the Use of Public 
Schools (Rivingtons) is characterised by the same 
qualities as the earlier two. The work is most 
carefully and conscientiously done. There is 
nothing flimsy about it, no running off into hasty 
generalisations. A student who wishes to learn 
the leading facts of the period from the Revolu- 
tion to the reign of William IV. could hardly do 
better than to seek them in Mr. Bright’s volume ; 
and for the same reason it may be heartily com- 
mended to teachers in search of a handbook. But 
it may be doubted whether anyone would be 
attracted by the book for its own sake. It needs 
the voice of the teacher to give life to its pages, 
and to remind the student that the actors on the 
stage were living human beings in whose life’s 
work he has an interest, and into the fruits of 
whose labours he has himself entered. 


Life of the Emperor Karl the Great, Translated 
from Eginhard, by William Glaister, M.A. 
(George Bell and Sons.) The service which the 
translator and editor of this elegant little volume 
has proposed to render to historical studies is one 
for which he would deserve hearty thanks had the 
execution been more satisfactory. As it is, how- 
ever, it is impossible to recommend the volume. 
That the notes are designed for “ the use of young 
students of history” is no excuse for their being 
in many cases the vehicle of obsolete notions, or 
of actual mis-statements or misrepresentations of 
facts. It is certainly portentous that an editor 
whose work presupposes some attention to the 
literature of the eighth and ninth centuries should 
really believe and assert that Eginhard’s biography 
was “the first attempt at history-writing since 
the great works of antiquity.” It might have 
been supposed that the names of Gregory of 
Tours, of Paulus Diaconus, and of Bede, could 
scarcely have failed to come under his notice while 
preparing the present volume. Mr. Glaister's 
notions of the literary status of these times appear 
to have been derived from Henry and D’Aubigné. 
“The Latin tongue could only be read by a very 
few.” “Greek in the West was altogether un- 
known.” “The works of antiquity lay on the 
shelves unread.” It is perhaps from a wish not 
to impair the impression which this last state- 
ment is calculated to produce that the fact is 
scrupulously concealed that Eginhard’s perform- 
ance is a direct imitation, and in some passages an 
adoption, of the Life of Augustus by Suetonius. 
Some of the notes are too puerile even for the 
veriest beginners. Eyinhard, tells us, for example, 
that Charles wrote out and committed to memory 
certain “ barbara et antiquissima carmina;” where- 
upon the explanation is subjoined, “ the old songs 
of heathen times.” On the other hand, points 








that really nee elucidation, such as the Teu- 


tonic names of the months, are left altogether un- 
explained; and the author’s few mis-statements, 
as when he says (c. i.) that Childeric III. was 
deposed “ jussw Stephant Romani pontificis,” in- 
stead of “ with the consent of Pope Zacharias,” 
pass uncorrected. It is certainly somewhat odd 
that Mr. Glaister, after adopting the reading 
“quasi dicaculus” in translating, “in. speaking 
he was so voluble that he almost gave one the im- 
ression of a chatterer,” should give, as the Latin, 
in the note, “ didasculus appareret.” Does he wish 
young students to infer that he looks upon loquacity 
as the besetting sin of the scholastic profession ? 

In countries without national organisation the 
history of a district is usually more instructive 
and less bewildering than the history of the whole 
territory to which it belongs. Mr. Evelyn Shir- 
ley's History of the County of Monaghan (Pick- 
ering), of which the first part is now issued, may 
therefore serve for an example of the history of 
Ireland. The story is told as much as sunttile in 
the exact words of chronicles and despatches. 
We have the usual bickerings and faction-fights 
between the Irish tribes in early days, followed 
by the regular pressure of the English advance in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
English case is clearly put in a letter written to 
Lord-Deputy Perrot in 1588 (p.77):— My Good 
Lo: whosoever will beleve that the Irishrie wilbe 
duetifull and obedient, although they sware y‘ 
never so much, except there be a present force of 
men to comande them, will be greatlie deceyved.” 
The policy of the English was, therefore, to get rid 
of the great chiefs as much as possible, and they do 
not seem to have been at all squeamish as to the 
means by which so desirable an object was 
effected. The process was much the same all 
over Ireland, carried out, not without good inten- 
tions, but with a sad ignorance of the fact that it 
is the business of rulers to suit institutions to the 
people for whom they are made, and not to ex- 
pect the people to be suddenly ripe for the insti- 
tutions chosen as the best. 

Constantin der Grosse und die Kirche. Vortrag 
von Dr. Theodor Zahn, a.o. Professor der Theo- 
logie. (Gittingen.) Dr. Zahn’s lecture on Constan- 
tine the Great is interesting, though on a well- 
worn subject. The main point in which he shows 
a certain originality, and for which he argues with 
considerable force, is this: that the religion which 
Constantine inherited from his father was a kind 
of theism, not very different from the then popular 
Mithraism ; that it was a union of Mithraism and 
Christianity which he had in view as the future 
State-religion when he issued his famous tolera- 
tion-edict after the battle of the Milvian Bridge ; 
that the emblems of Mithras, the unconquered 
sun, and of Christ are united in the Labarum ; 
that in the edict relating to Sunday—which he 
does not mention as “ the Lord’s Day ”—he referred 
to both cults without mentioning either. It was 
not (Dr. Zahn contends) until ten years later, in 
the contest with Licinius, that he found it expe- 
dient to declare himself definitely on the side of 
the Christians, Certainly it is not easy to find 
evidence of his having ever professed Christianity 
before that date. 

History of the Fylde of Lancashire. By John 
Porter. (Fleetwood and Blackpool: Porter and 
Sons.) We were happy in the delusion that local 
histories of this type had become a thing of the 
past. The volume is too big for the subject, and 
the subject is too much for the author. The book 
is dull and diffuse, and entirely deficient in the 
qualities which give value to good topographical 
accounts of even obscure places. There are plenty 
of misprints, whether due to author or printer we 
cannot say. There are few jf any fresh facts. 
The book is an unwieldy patchwork from Baines’ 
History of Lancashire and other equally recondite 
sources. Colonel Fishwick’s History of Kirkham 
has been remorselessly laid under contributiun. 
The book has no literary or historie merit, wut it 
is well printed and showily bound, and no doubt 
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may serve for a “urniture-book” in the Fylde. 
It will certainly not stand in the way of a genuine 
history of a district that has an interest if only as 
the birthplace of Cardinal Alan. 

M. Guizot’s History of England, Translated by 
Moy Thomas (Sampson Low and Co.), will hardly 
stand comparison with his History of France. In 
telling the story of his own country, the author 
was not deterred by the tender age of his audience 
from pouring forth the treasures of his knowledge 
in all that related to its past history. The growth 
of feudalism, the rise of the Communes, the 
establishment of Royalty—these, and many an- 
other subject of interest, were handled with the 
skill of a master, whose judgments were some- 
times warped by the recollection of the struggles 
of his own political life, but who at all events had 
spared no pains to go to the bottom of the history 
of the nation as well as of the kings and nobles 
who appear in the front of the stage. Mdme. de 
Witt, who has edited this volume, trusts that 
it will serve to remove the reproach that the 
French are ignorant of the history of foreign na- 
tions. Undoubtedly it will show that M. Guizot 
knew a good deal about the external facts of Eng- 
lish history, and—what everybody knew long ago 
—that he has the power of telling a story strik- 
ingly and gracefully. But for the pith and 
marrow of English history we search his pages in 
vain. The great movements which influence one 
age after the other are either passed over in 
silence, or slurred over with contemptuous in- 
difference. Take, for instance, the story of the 
quarrel between William Rufus and St. Anselm, 
which is told so well in Dean Church’s Life of the 
saint, and in Mrs. Armitage’s Childhood of the 
English People. It is one which has the double 
advantage of offering the opportunity of a pic- 
turesque narrative which would strike the young, 
and of drawing attention to the attitude of 
the mediaeval Church at its best. All that M. 
G tuizot has to tell us is the dry notice, “ The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm, had been ex- 
pelled from England three years previously.” In 
the next reign we hear of the story of his defence 
of the claim of St. Alphege to martyrdom, of his 
part in the coronation of Henry, and of the assist- 
ance which he gave him against Robert. Of the 
great strife about investitures there is not a word. 
The story of Becket’s quarrel with Henry II. is 
somewhat better told, though M. Guizot could 
not avoid giving the ridiculous story of the 
Oriental woman wandering through the streets of 
London repeating the name of Gilbert. The ac- 
count of the reign of Edward I. is very poor. 
There is no attempt to assign him his high place 
as the founder of that Parliamentary Constitution 
which has stood the test of centuries, while the 
clause, “saving the rights of the crown,” which 
he added to the concessions wrung from him, is 
strangely ascribed, not to the wounded pride of a 
strong man who believed himself to be deprived of 
his just rights, but toa puerile want of good faith. 
One would think that a man who intended to 
break his word would not have been so careful to 
announce the limitation of his promise before- 
hand. It was not so that his grandson played 
fast and loose with his engagements, M. Guizot’'s 
book is, therefore, not one which can take any 
high place as a history of our country. Those 
who do not care to look beyond the tales of war 
and adventure, intrigue and sedition, which form 
the outer garb of history, will find what they 
want, for the most part well and pleasantly told. 

Mr. G, W. Cox in reducing his larger work to 
a School History of Greece (Longmans) has 
adopted the sound method of omitting all matters 
not likely to interest the young, while giving in 
full detail the descriptions of great deeds or memor- 
able scenes, and the pictures of personal character. 
The result is a little book which contrasts most 
favourably with the dry compilations which were 
in use twenty or thirty years ago, and which will 
doubtless be as weleome to the learner as to the 
teacher, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
author of the Life of the Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, is engaged on a History of England from the 
conclusion of the Great War in 1815. The first 
and second volumes of the work will be published 
in the course of the year 1878 by Messrs. Long- 
mans and Co. 


Tue following is the programme of a com- 
petition for a memoir relating to Oriental History, 
on the occasion of the fourth Congress of 
Orientalists, to be held at Florence :— 

“The first thought of his Excellency Prof. Michele 
Coppino, Minister of Public Instruction, when the 
determination to hold in Florence the fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists was notified to him, 
was to make use of this memorable occasion for the 
production of an important work on some Oriental 
subject. His Excellency has consequently determined 
to offer a prize of 5,000 Italian lire for the work 
which shall be judged the best under the following 
conditions. The subject shall be ‘The Vicissitudes 
of Aryan Civilisation in India’ (Le vicende della 
civilta Aria nell India). It shall commence with an 
historical and critical essay on the primary constitu- 
tive elements of Aryan civilisation before its emigra- 
tion towards the Punjab, as revealed in the language, 
mythology, religious beliefs, and customs of the 
race; and it shall then set forth in a distinctive 
manner the subsequent history of that civilisation in 
India, tracing the elements which have modified it in 
the various !ocalities in which it became established. 
Learned men of all countries are invited to compete 
for the prize. Each competitor must address his 
manuscript, free of all expense, either at Rome, to 
Prof. Michele Amari, Senator of the Kingdom of Italy, 
and President of the said Fourth Congress and of the 
Executive Committee, or to the Italian Legation in 
any of the States of Europe or America, not later 
than December 31 of the current year, 1877. The 
manuscript must not give the name of the author, but 
only a motto, which must be repeated on the direc- 
tion of a sealed envelope. This envelope must con- 
tain the name of the author, and must be addressed, 
together with the manuscript, either to the Senator 
Amari in Rome, or to one of the Italian Legations, as 
above mentioned. The merit of the work will be 
decided upon by five judges whom the Executive Com- 
mittee has already selected from among Aryan 
scholars of the highest reputation, only one of whom 
is Italian. The votes of these judges, separately re- 
corded, shall be counted by the Executive Committee, 
and the prize shall be awarded to the writing which 
shall have obtained the unanimous votes of the 
judges, or the greatest number of them. The envelope 
which contains the name of the author shall then be 
opened: the other envelopes shall be burned. The 
premiated author shall possess entire the copyright in 
his work. The writings of the others shall, at their 
request, be returned to them, but at their own expense. 
At the inaugural meeting of the Congress the President 
shall announce the result of the competition, and 
shall make known the names of the judges. The 
competition essezy may be written in Latin, Italian, 
French, English, or German. Neither the members 
of the Executive Committee nor the judges of the 
competition shall be capable of competing for the 
prize. The delegates of the Executive Committee are 
earnestly requested to give the utmost publicity to the 
present announcement. 

“In the name of the Executive Committee, Rome, 

““M. Amari, President. 
“A, De Gubernatis, Secretary.” 

Tur Philadelphia Conference of Librarians, 
having created an American Library Association, 
entrusted to its first officers the duty of preparing 
a constitution, which is now published in the 
seventh number of the American Library Journal 
and has evidently been drawn up with great care. 
It provides for annual meetings of the association, 
and establishes a ‘Co-operation Committee,” 
which will examine and report on plans of library 
administration, and will secure the wholesale 
manufacture and economical supply of library ap- 
pliances. 


Tue French papers announce the death, on 
April 26, in her seventy-third year, of the poetess 





and musician Louise-Angélique Bertin. Malle, 
Bertin was born in the hamlet of Des Roches, 
near Biévres, on January 15, 1805. She was 
brought up in an artistic circle, and the first exer- 
cise of her ambition was in the direction of paint- 
ing. For this art, however, she had no talent, and 
she soon delivered herself entirely to music and to 
verse. Iler early successes were as a composer, 
It is true that her first opera, Gui Mannering, 
failed ; but in 1827 her opéra comique of Le Loup 
Garou had a run at the Théitre Feydeau. To 
this followed Fausto, in 1831. But her greatest 
musical triumph was the composition of Esme- 
ralda, to which her friend Victor Hugo wrote the 
libretto, and which was brought out at the Opera 
House in 1836. In 1842 she collected her lyrical 
pieces into a volume, entitled Les Glanes, which 
was crowned by the French Academy. In 1876 
she published another volume of tender and 
thoughtful poems. Her music, like her verses, 
bore the stamp of an enthusiastic and gifted 
nature little accustomed to consider the require- 
ments of the world of fashion. 


Tuer Committee of the Athenaeum Club have 
exercised the power vested in them for this pur- 
pose, by the election, without ballot, of the follow- 
ing gentlemen distinguished in literature and 
art—viz., Prof, Baynes, LL.D., Editor of the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica; Mr. 
Martin Duncan, F.R.S., President of the Geo- 
logical Society; Sir John Gilbert, R.A.; Dr. 
Oldham, F.R:S., late Director of the Geological 
Survey of India; and Mr. Leslie Stephen, author 
of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, and 
other works. 


On the question whether Shakspere’s Richard II. 
precedes Richard III. or not, and comes next to 
Romeo and Juliet, it may be noticed that in addi- 
tion to the parallel phrases, 

Romeo and Juliet.—*“ Thank me no thankings, no 
proud me no prouds.” 

Richard II.—* Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no 
uncle.” 

Rom. and Jul.—“O day, O day, O hateful day!” 

Rich. II.—* To-day, to-day, unhappy day, too late,” 
the note of banishment struck in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, and which becomes the knell that 
resounds through Romeo and Juliet, is also echoed 
from Richard II. The words “ banish, banished, 
banishment,” are used thirteen times in The Two 
Gentlemen, twenty-nine times in Romeo and Jultet, 
and thirty-one times in Richard II. Does not 
the latter play contain evidence, too, of the season 
at which Shakspere wrote it? Recollecting that 
Richard II. was deposed in September, 1399, the 
gardener’s “ dangling apricocks ” suit the autumn. 
The passage is designed for its moral. But though 
Bolingbroke landed in July, he talks -of “ The 
fresh green lap of fair king Richard's land.” The 
metaphor— 

“ Who are the violets now 

That strew the green lap of the new-come spring ?” 
flows from the Duchess of York's lips, and 
though suited to “this new spring of time” 
(Henry IV.’s new reign), with which her husband 
echoes her question, yet may have been suggested 
by the season at which Shakspere wrote the play, 
confirmed as this is by the north-east wind 
“which then blew bitterly against our faces” and 
made Aumerle’s eyes water, when (really in Sep- 
tember, 1398) he saw Bolingbroke on his road to 
the land of his banishment. Suggestions of this 
kind are at least worth examination. The tone of 
Romeo and Juliet is that of blazing mid-July. 


Tue poet of Le Passant, Francois Coppée, the 
sale of whose books enables M. Lemerre, the 
publisher, to bring before the public a dozen of 
the less-known poets, his contemporaries, has 
issued his new brief work. His new work, 
L Evilée, is a little collection of lyrics in which he 
sings melodiously of one of his loves, a “rose de 
Norvége,” a “blonde sceur d’Ophélie,” and its 
publication is perhaps the culminating point of 
the modern French mania for books beautiful or 
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strange as to their material aspect. To make a 
book as rare as an old print—to print it on papier 
de Hollande, as if it were a Rembrandt or a 
Méryon—to issue a few copies only, and at a high 
price—these are among the aims of the French 
publisher who caters for a luxurious public; and 
so the poet's verses for the boudoirs of Paris come 
to us in the form of a small in quarto, the leaves 
all untrimmed for the bibliophile’s delight, the 
pages scored now with faint lines and now with 
thick bars of red, within which “ the rivulet of 
text meanders through the meadow of margin; ” 
and lastly, as if to emphasise the importance of 
the typographical walk over that of the mere 
poet, it comes with one page devoted to the record 
of the date on which “ the printing was finished.” 
The more considerable works of M. Coppée have 
generally been reviewed in these columns, and the 
dainty qualities of the more considerable works 
are found, as much as they can be, in this little 
one; but this little one fulfils its graceful office in 
being the artistic toy of a boudoir, itself wn objet 
dart, un petit meuble, for the pleasure of the 
amateur. 


Mr. Jenery Sues, of the Inner Temple, who 
has given several readings and recitations for the 
benefit of charities (among them for the French 
Peasant Farmers’ Seed Fund), has determined to 
make his début professionally in that line, and he 
will on Saturday afternoon next, the 12th inst., 
give a private rehearsal at his residence in Prince's 
Square. Mr. Shee, it will be remembered, translated 
for the English Government the whole of the pro- 
ceedings of the Geneva Tribunal, and all the 
documents connected with the Alabama case. 


THE eminent “Germanist ” Ernst Moritz Lud- 
wig Ettmiiller died a week or two since in Ziirich. 
He was born at Gersdorf, in the Saxon Oberlausitz, 
where his father was the parochial clergyman. 
He studied medicine at Leipzig; but, moving to 
Jena, he turned his whole attention to German 
language and history. He went to Ziirich as 
Professor of German Language and Literature in 
the Gymnasium in 1833, and remained in that 
city until his death. His literary activity was 
at first almost solely confined to the editing of 
notable monuments in the Mittelhochdeutsch and 
the older Niederdeutsch. To the former belong 
his Sant Oswaldes Leben (Ziir., 1835), Hadeloubes 
Lieder und Spriiche (Ziir., 1840), Heinrich’s von 
Meissen des Frouwenlobes Lieder, Leiche und 
Spriiche (1843), Heinrich’s von Veldecke Eneide 
(1852), &c.,&c. Among the latter may be named 
the Theophilus (1849), Dat Spit van der Upstan- 
dinge (1850), and many others. He is known 
among us by his Lexicon Anglosaxonicum (Qued- 
linburg, 1851), which was preceded by his 
Engla and Seaxna scépas and véceras. He also 
published some monographs in the domain of 
Old Scandinavian literature. In his own original 
poems (Kaiser Karl der Grosse und das frinkische 
Jungfrauenheer, &c., &c.) he employed the alliter- 
ative form which he had used in his translations 
of the Edda songs and of Beowulf. 


In our last number, on page 363, col. 3, line 8, 
Dr. Margoliouth is accidentally represented as 
connecting the Lord’s Prayer with early Jewish 
prayers; it should have been said that he argues 
against this theory. 


__ By two Bills now before the House of Commons 
it is proposed to amend the Public Libraries Acts 
in certain respects. The first Bill, which bears on 
its back the names of Mr. Anderson, Mr. Mundella, 
and Mr, O'Shaughnessy, after reciting that in 
many cases a public meeting is a most incorrect 
and unsatisfactory mode of determining tlie ques- 
tion whether the Act should be adopted, gives a 
discretion to the local authority to ascertain the 
opinion of the majority of the ratepayers by 
means of voting-papers instead of a public meeting. 
It also enables a voter to qualify his vote: in sup- 
port of the adoption of the Act by attaching to it 
the condition that the rate of assessment shall be 
limited to some lower maximum than that which 





is allowed by law. The object of the second Bill, 
which is promoted by Mr. Murphy, Mr. Maurice 
Brooks, Mr. James Corry and Mr. O'Shaughnessy, 
is to authorise the local authority of a town in 
which the Public Libraries (Ireland) Act has been 
adopted to devote a portion of the rate levied 
under that Act to the establishment and support 
of a school of music, with salaried teachers. 


Messrs. Sampson Low anv Co. will publish the 
new work by Captain Burnaby, giving a descrip- 
tion of his ride through Asia Minor, his visits to 
Kars, Erzeroum, &c. 


A Lire will be immediately published of Dr. 
Robert Buchanan, the historian of the Scotch 
Disruption, and the great financier of the Free 
Church. His public career extends over a re- 
markable epoch, from 1827 to 1875, and in his 
diaries he has left what are said to be very in- 
teresting notices of the politico-ecclesiastical 
negotiations of the period. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue fifth part of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
begins with a critical examination of the survey 
of the White Nile from Khartum to Lado and 
Rigaf made by Lieutenants Watson and Chip- 

endal, of Colonel Gordon’s expedition in 1874, 

y Herr K. Zoeppritz, to whose important study 
of De Pruyssenaere’s work in this region we re- 
cently referred; Though the map prepared by 
these engineers is certainly the most authoritative 
representation of the Upper Nile that we yet 
possess, it is very deficient in the names of places 
and points along the river, and the names given 
are often very inaccurate. Herr Zoeppritz has 
done good service in rectifying these, and in iden- 
tifying a number of features. Dr. Dorst contri- 
butes a paper on the results of his observations on 
the state of the ice in the East Greenland Seas 
during five months of voyaging backward and for- 
ward along its edge in the year 1869. His paper 
and the map accompanying it, which display very 
clearly the rapid diminution of the East Greenland 
ice between the months of March and August, 
will be studied with great interest by all who are 
concerned in Arctic matters, as they afford a 
strong argument in favour of an approach to high 
latitudes by this route. 


From Dr. Behm’s notes we learn that a German 
embassy to the Sultan of Marocco is to leave 
Tangier for Fez during this month. At the head 
of it is the resident Minister, Weber, who is to be 
accompanied by Captain Zembsch with four or 
five officers, Dr. Mohr and Herr Remelé, the 
ae gs of Rohlfs’ expedition to the Libyan 

esert, and a young German merchant resident 
in Casa Blanca. 


In March Dr. Schweinfurth set out on a new 
journey to the Arabian Desert in order to make 
a more complete study of the flora of the region 
which he visited with Dr. Giissfeldt last year. 


FoLLowINeé out the programme of the Brussels 
Conference, a French National Committee for the 
exploration and civilisation of Ajrica was formed 
in Paris on April 24. MM. F. de Lesseps, 
d’Abbadie, and Vivien de Saint Martin, with the 
senators de Laboulaye and de Mérode, are its most 
prominent members. National committees have 
thus been established in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Spain, Italy and France ; the 
Belgian Committee can now depend upon an 
annual income of 125,000 frances. 


Tue association formed under the auspices of 
the King of the Belgians for the exploration and 
civilisation of Africa proposes to organise two 
great simultaneous expeditions, each to consist of 
about 1,500 men, including native porters, to set 
out, the one from Loanda, the other from Zanzi- 
bar, on the opposite coasts, to work their way 
inland and meet somewhere in the centre of the 
continent. 





In the Cosmos for April Signor Guido Cora 
makes an appeal to Italy to take some part in the 
work of Polar exploration, in which so many 
European countries are or have recently been en- 
gaged, while Italy has done little or nothing in 
that direction, and supports his arguments by 
letters in the same sense received from the 
Comm. Cristoforo Negri, and from Dr. Peter- 
mann. Following up the specialty of the journal, 
he also brings together all the latest accounts of 
exploring work in New Guinea, including several 
most interesting letters from Sig. D’Albertis on the 
results of his voyage on the Fly river in 1876, and 
an account of the ethnology of the Maclay coast 
of Eastern Papua by N. di Mikluco-Maclay. 


In The Mikado’s Empire (New York: Harper 
Bros.; London: Triibner and Co.) Mr. W. E. 
Griffis has collected a mass of materials respecting 
the Japanese—the result of eight years’ acquaint- 
ance with them in the United States and their 
own country—from the perusal of which those 
who are interested in the antecedents and present 
condition of the youngest of civilised nations will 
derive both profit and pleasure. The volume is 
nearly equally divided between a History of Japan 
from B.c. 660 to A.D, 1872, and the author’s own 
personal observations, experiences, and studies in 
the country. A notable feature in the former 
division is the conclusion arrived at with regard 
to the Ainés, Mr. Griffis stating that he is “ in- 
clined to believe that India is their original home ; 
that the basic stock of the Japanese people is Ain6 ; 
and that in this fact lies the root of marvellous 
difference in the psychology of the Japanese and 
their neighbours, the Chinese.” The second sec- 
tion of the work deals with much that is of 
interest in connexion with social topics. The 
Notes and Appendices, extending over forty closely- 
printed pages, also contain valuable information 
in regard to a variety of subjects; and the useful- 
ness of the whole volume is materially enhanced 
by what we so often lament the want of in similar 
books—viz., a very copious Index. The work is 
adorned with upwards of one hundred illustrations, 
drawn from various sources too numerous to detail, 
and Mr. Griffis also furnishes a map of the Empire 
of Japan, which, however, is on too small a scale 
to be of much practical use. 


Tur Berlin Geographical Society has received 
news from Dr. Edwin von Bary, to whose ex- 
ploration in the central Sahara we recently re- 
ferred. He has newly returned to Riat from a 
successful excursion to the valley of Mihero, on 
the northern slope of the plateau of Tasili in the 
Tuareg country, and has visited the hot wells of 
Sebarbareh. The results of his journey are very 
interesting from a geological point of view, and he 
has made a collection of many. hitherto unknown 
plants. His journey was a perilous one, on ac- 
count of the continued hostilities of the Asgar and 
Ahaggar Tuaregs. In a letter to the Society, 
dated from Khartum on February 16, the German 
Consul there says that Herr Graf Armsfeld had 
reached that point on his way to take up his 
appointment as an officer in the service of Colonel 
Gordon, in the Seriba country of the Upper 
Nile. Already there is a talk at Khartum of ex- 
tending the Egyptian dominion as far south as 
the Tanganyika. 

L’ Exploration of April 21 says that associations 
and committees are being formed in most of the 
large towns of Holland with the object of fitting 
out a suitable vessel to visit Novaia Zemlia and 
some other points of the Arctic basin. The object 
of the expedition is not so much that of discovery 
as to carry thither and set up several modest 
granite monuments in commemoration of the 
grand discoveries made in those regions by the old 
Dutch navigators. 

Dr. PrrerMann has issued a large map of the 
theatre of the Russian-Turkish war, embracing 
South-eastern Europe and Asia Minor, from 
Vienna to Armenia, It is made up from the 
sheets of the large map of Eastern Europe in 
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Stieler’s Hand Atlas, a map which has no equal 
on the same scale, and those to whom the German 
system of orthography is not a difficulty wiil tind 
it by far the most minute and accurate representa- 
tion of the frontier countries. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue Account of the Income and Expenditure of 
the British Museum for the year ended March 31, 
1877, has just been issued, accompanied with a 
statement of the principal objects added to each 
Collection, and other details. Mr. George Bullen 
reports the average daily attendance in the Reading 
Room to have been 376, an advance of sixteen 
upon the number attending during the year pre- 
ceding, while the average number of thirteen books 
consulted by each reader remains the same as 
before. A total of 79,927 articles, including 
volumes and pamphlets, pieces of music, broad- 
sides, &c., has been added to the Department of 
Printed Books. Among the most noteworthy are 
these :— 

“A Book of Hours—‘ Horae ad usum Sarum’— 
printed on vellum, which formerly belonged to Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry the Seventh, and first 
husband of Catharine of Arragon. On the last leaf 
is an inscription, stating that the book was a present 
from Prince Arthur to Thomas Poyntz, ‘ Armigero 
pro corpore Ill™ Regis Angliz Henrici VII.,’ ie., 
Esquire for the body of King Henry the Seventh, 
underneath which, at the foot of the page, is the sig- 
nature of Prince Arthur himself, in French, ‘ Arthur 
le Prince.’ ” 

Only one other specimen of this autograph is 
known to exist; it is preserved among the Cot- 
tonian Manuscripts. 

‘A remarkable early English Psalter and Service 
Took, hitherto undescribed, and, indeed, unknown. 
The exact title of the work is ‘ The Psalter or Psalmes 
of David, corrected and poyncted as thei shalbe song 
in Churches after the translacion of the greate Bible. 
Hereunto is added, diverse thynges as maie appere on 
the next side, where is expressed the contentes of this 
boke. A°® Domini MDXLIX Mense Augustij.’ On 
the recto of the last leaf is the ‘ Privilege’ to R. 
Grafton. Upon the reverse is the colophon: ‘Im- 
printed by Richard Grafton, printer to the Kynges 
Maiestie, Mense Augustij, 1549. Cum privilegio ad 
imprimedum [sic] solum,’ 

“A copy of the first edition of the ‘Sermon of Re- 
pentaunce,’ by John Bradford, the martyr, and the 
chaplain and friend of Bishop Ridley, ‘Imprinted at 
Londo in Paules Churche Yearde, at the signe of the 
Rose, by John Wight.’ The Epistle to the Christian 
Reader is dated the 12th of July 1553, and the book 
was therefore printed during the nine days of Lady 
Jane Grey. 

“* Historie del Sig. Don Fernando Colombo nelle quale 
8 h@ particolare § vera relatione della vita § de fatti 
dd? Ammiraglio Christoforo Colombo suo padre, §e. 
Milan, 1614. This is the 2nd edition—the scarcest 
of all—of the history of Columbus by his son Fer- 
nando, who accompanied him in his fourth voyage, and 
had access to his charts and papers. 

“ A group of English tracts or news-letters, printed 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century, re- 
lating to the war then carried on in the Low Coun- 
tries.” 

A great number of early printed books—up- 
wards of a hundred of the fifteenth century—have 
been purchased. Among them are the “ Liber Sex- 
tus Decretalium,” on vellum, printed at Venice, 
by Jenson, 1476; “ Asopo historiado,” Venice, 
1497; and an edition of the Golden Bull of 
Charles IV., Strasburg, 1485, with very singular 
woodcuts. 

The acquisitions to Mr. Major's Department of 
Maps and Topographical Drawings include 872 
drawings and pen-and-ink sketches of abbeys, 
castles, cathedrals, &c., of Great Britain, presented 
by the Rey. M. E. C. Walcott ; 92 sketches made 
in Greece by the late Lady Trevelyan in 1842, 
presented by Sir Walter Trevelyan; and a superb 
and very rare map of Naples, by the celebrated 
Neapolitan architect, Niccold Carletti, 1775. 


There were 329 additions to the General Col- 





lection of Manuscripts, and seven to the Egerton 
Collection ; the titles of the chief of these have 
already been given in these columns. Among the 
1,067 charters added, Mr. Bond mentions— 
‘Eighteen Spanish charters and Papal bulls, dating 
from the year 1165, with leaden seals, in fine preser- 
vation. Among them is a charter of confirmation by 
Alfonso the Wise of royal grants to the hospital near 
the monastery of Santa Maria Real, in Burgos, 
attested by the Moorish Kings of Granada, Murcia, 
and Niebla, and by seventy-seven prelates and noble- 
men. The charter is in Spanish, and is dated at 
Burgos, December 30, era 1292, a.p. 1254, in which 
year, it is added, ‘ Edward, the eldest son and heir of 
Henry (the Third) King of England, received knight- 
hood from King Alfonso, in Burgos.’ The numerous 
witnesses were, no doubt, assembled to celebrate the 
marriage of Eleanor, the King’s sister, with Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards King Edward I.” 


The most remarkable among the newly added 
Oriental manuscripts are :— 

“The Shahnameh, with miniatures, dated a.n. 841, 
A.D. 1488. This is the earliest and most valuable of 
five copies lately belonging to the learned translator 
of Firdausi, M. Jules Mohl, who gives a notice of it 
in his preface. 

“A copy of the Coran of exceptional size, beauti- 
fully written, and richly illuminated, apparently in the 
fourteenth century. 

“ Barnaimaj, a biographical notice on the gramma- 
rian Abul-Husain ’Ubeid Allah al-’Uthmani, of 
Sevilla, and his masters; Arabic: au. 705 (A.D. 
1305). 

“Suwar-al-Kawakib, a treatise on fixed stars, with 
figures of the constellations, by ’Abd-al-Rahman al- 
Sufi; Arabic: a.p. 1664. 

“Proverbs and popular sayings current at Cairo, 
translated and explained by J. Lewis Burchhardt. 

“ A collection of letters of the Timuride Emperors of 
India, by ’Inayat Khan ; Persian : eighteenth century. 

“Sa id-Nameh, a history of Sa’adat ’Ali Khan, 
Governor of the Carnatic; Persian: eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

“‘ Futuhat-i-Adilshahi, a history of the Kings of 
Beejapoor; Persian: nineteenth century. 

“Lives of the Nizams of Hyderabad ; Persian: 
eighteenth century. 

‘“*The Gulistan of Sa’di and the Divan of Hafiz, 
written in Kashmir on paper of native manufacture ; 
nineteenth century.” 


In connexion with the Departments of Prints 
and Drawings Mr. G. W. Reid reports that the 
third volume of the Catalogue of Satirical Prinis, 
prepared by Mr. F. G. Stephens, and comprising 
a number of descriptions by the late Mr. E. 
Hawkins, is complete, and ready for publication. 
This forthcoming volume is concerned with the 
greater portion of the works of Hogarth, from “ A 
Harlot’s Progress” to “The Cockpit.” Many 
very curious particulars of the history and publica- 
tion of the earlier and more important of these 
engravings have been brought out, illustrating the 
publication of plagiarisms of these designs. More- 
over this volume will display 
“the period between the later days of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s power and the first appearance of the 
younger Fox, thus including the Earl of Wilmington’s, 
Mr. H. Pelham’s, the ‘ Broad Bottom,’ the ‘ New- 
castle,’ and the ‘Pitt and Newcastle,’ Administra- 
tions; the Earl of Bute’s appearance is indicated, 
heralding the tempest of satire which, in the next 
period, his lordship’s position provoked. Among the 
remarkable persons satirised are George the Second, 
Frederick Prince of Wales; Archbishops Wake and 
Herring ; Bishops Gibson, Sherlock, and Hoadley ; 
the Dukes of Cumberland, Argyll, and Newcastle ; 
Sir R. Walpole, Lord Walpole, Pulteney Earl 
of Bath, Bubb Dodington, H. Fox (Lord Hol- 
land), W. Pitt (Earl of Chatham); Lords Chester- 
field, Sandys, Egmont, Lyttelton, Winchelsea, and 
Carteret; Lord Lovat, Lord George Sackville, Sir 
William Yonge; Admirals: Norris, Vernon, Matthews, 
Lestock, Byng, and Anson; Hogarth, Pope, H. Field- 
ing, ‘Caleb D’Anvers ;’ John Wesley, Whitefield the 
Preacher; Garrick, Farinelli, Cuzzoni, Mingotti, Sene- 
sino, the Cibbers, Rich; ‘ Orator’ Henley, ‘ Dr. Rock,’ 
and their contemporary quacks; Lady Yarmouth; 
Miss Chudleigh, Lady M. W. Montagu; the Empress- 
Queen, Louis XY., the King of Prussia, Cardinals 





Fleury and Tencin. Among the prominent subjects 
are election squibs, political bribery, plunder by 
officials, and jobbery; the Calf’s Head Club, Inde- 
pendency, the Clerical and Medical Professions, the 
Freemasons and Gormagons, ‘Don Jumpedo,’ ‘The 
Golden Rump,’ Hanoverian Mercenaries, the ‘ Gin 
Act,’ the Opera, and the Stage.” 

A third or supplementary part of the Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Playing and other Cards has been 
prepared by Dr. Willshire. 

Among the 610 examples of drawings and en- 
gravings of the Italian school may be named :— 

“A study of an old man’s head, by Giovanni 
Bellini ; a sheet of studies for friezes, by Benvenuto 
Cellini; a battle-piece, with elephants charging, by 
Pippi Giulio il Romano; a landscape, with the Flight 
into Egypt, by Giovanni Francesco Grimaldi.” 

The 997 new examples of the German school 
include Albrecht Altdorfer’s drawing of a Repose 
of the Holy Family, with attendant angels, and 
the very rare engravings of Saint Jerome and 
Saint Mary, by Israel van Meckenen; Ludwig von 
Siegen’s Saint Bruno; &c., &c. 

There are 227 new additions to the Dutch and 
Flemish schools; among them are the following 
drawings :— 

“ Interior of a picture-gallery, with the proprietor 
uncovering a group of bronze figures to show it to 
some friends, by Frank Hals; a gentleman, in the 
costume of a Spanish cavalier, talking to a lady 
seated in a chair, a fine example by Esaias Vande- 
velde; view of a town in Holland on the banks of a 
canal, with boats and numerous figures, dated 1650, 
by Jan van Goyen.” 

To the French School 2,357 examples have been 
added. These include a portrait of Paolo Veronese 
by Claude Mellan; “ Le Pont de Charenton, prés 
de Paris,” by Jean-Jacques de Boissieu; a por- 
trait of Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer, nearly life-size, 
by himself, &c. 

The English Collection of Engravings has been 
enriched by a unique portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Johann Rutlinger, an artist whose name is not 
to be found in any book of reference. The 
Queen is represented half length, in a rich dress, 
with necklace of pearls, holding a fan of ostrich- 
feathers. This engraving was obtained from the 
Anderton Rose Collection, with some very rare 
portraits of Lord Darnley, the Earl of Essex, and 
William ITI. when a child, by A. Sivorddtsma. 

We must leave for another occasion our notice 
of the acquisitions made by other Departments of 
the Museum. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the London Quarterly Review the calibre of 
the literary articles is creditable, and their variety 
notable. Freeman’s Norman Conquest is criticised 
in a friendly but fearless spirit, and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Makers of Florence affords matter for sketches of 
the grand prophet-like figure of Savonarola, the 
poet Dante and his Beatrice, the artist group of 
Arnolfo, Giotto, Ghiberti, Donatello, and Brunel- 
leschi, the painter Fra Angelico, and the un- 
earthed or resuscitated quasi-autobiography of 
Agnolo Pandolfini. An article on ‘“ Biblical 
Science,” or the reconciliation of the Book of 
Genesis with the advance and recent observations 
of geological enquiry, is written in the spirit of 
hopefulness and ofa faith that is not ashamed ; and 
acritique of a dramatic and lyrical poet, a follower 
of Shelley, Mr. Thomas Wade, supplies a set-off to 
a discriminating survey of Spinoza. It is interest- 
ing to find in the opening number of Israel's Watch- 
man, a Hebrew Christian magazine, edited by Dr. 
Edersheim, and in his paper on “ The Eastern Ques- 
tion and the Jewish People,” a strongly expressed 
opinion that, of the nations which have persecuted 
the Jews, that which hates them most is the 
Sclavonic. ‘Where they can, they persecute: 
where they cannot persecute, they bitterly hate 
and envy us. It is the same inall lands inhabited 
by the Sclav—in Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, 
Russia, Croatia, Servia—in short, wherever the 
Selav is the dominant population, or where his 
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influence is paramount, as in Roumania.” A 
statistical sketch of the social and political con- 
dition of the Jewish people in 1877, by J. Alex- 
ander, shows how widely they have emerged from 
political and civil disabilities in Great Britain 
and through Europe, and how successfully they 
have vindicated their fitness to enjoy equal rights. 
There is also a valuable survey of the history of the 
Hebrew tongue among Christians, by Mr. Arm- 
field, the Vice-Principal of the Theological Col- 
lege at Salisbury. 

WE must content ourselves with a very brief 
glance at the Atlantic Monthly for April 
(Triibner and Co.), though it is full of well- 
chosen literary articles, fiction, and poetry. 
Among the best samples of the last named, we 
may point to a “ Ballad of the French Fleet, 
October, 1746,” by H. W. Longfellow, which, 
taking up an incident of Boston Town, makes of 
it almost as striking and spirited a ballad as Mac- 
aulay’s “Spanish Armada.” “ An Old Woman’s 
Gossip,” continued in this number, revives the 
first presentment of Sheridan Knowles’s Hunch- 
back, by one who might well say that she was 
the pars magna of that popular comedy. In 
Lippincott’s (Illustrated) Magazine (April) one of 
the most attractive articles is that on Wye Island, 
a charming feature of the little river which 
diversifies the scenery of the eastern shore of 
Maryland, and one which, while it is rich in 
memories of great men and stirring events of 
the early Republic, owes its earliest settlers 
to the ancient river which rises in the Cam- 
brian Hills and, mingling its waters with those 
of the Severn, flows out through the Bristol 
Channel to the Atlantic. A noble property 
on the New World river and island passed by 
will to Mrs. Dulaney, and so to the Bordleys and 
Pacas, distinguished lawyers and patriots of the 
early Republic. There are other articles of in- 
terest, as well as some amusing monthly gossip. 
The clever story of “ Young Alroys” is brought to 
a conclusion in this number. 

Tue Church Quarterly did not reach us until 
after the Theological Review, or we might have 
been led to modify the opinion expressed upon 
Prof. Drummond’s article. The paper on the 
a to Diognetus in the current number 

of the Church Quarterly might compete with 
it for the place of the most important of 
recent monographs in theology. The learning 
and acumen displayed are most remarkable. We 
must weit until the next number for a full de- 
velopment of the author’s conclusions, but it 
seems clear that he thinks it proved that the 
Epistle was in any case later than the ninth cen- 
tury, and that there was some kind of mala _fides 
in its publication by Henricus Stephanus—pre- 
cisely what kind, does not as yet appear. We 
should not be prepared to pledge ourselves to all 
the details of the evidence adduced. It is hardly, 
for instance, enough to prove a relation of de- 
pendence to show that the author of the Epistle 
used rare words which are found in certain other 
writers. But some of the coincidences seem 
to be of greater weight than this, and their 
ys t increases the force of the argumert 
Crawn from them. Critically, the question is less 
important than it might seem, as from the 
vagueness of its doctrinal character, and the un- 
ow of its date, the Epistle to Diognetus has 

ways been comparatively little used in contro- 
versy. Oan the writer of this very striking article 
a but Dr. Hort? The first paper, on 

antheism,” seems to us slight and sketchy, and 
Cose in statement just where exact definition is 
most needed. An appearance of confusion is given 
to it by the fact that in all the dates on two pages 
(Pp. 12, 13) a.p. is printed for B.c. The writer of 
hod — on © Christian Sculpture” maintains 
t ould think with success) that the decline of 

e plastic arts preceded the establishment of 

Tistianity under Constantine, and was not 
caused by it. The “ World of Fiction ” is a plea 
temperately stated, for something more than a 


merely realistic treatment of character and things 
by the novelist. The estimate of Kingsley’s 
strength and weakness seems to us sufficiently 
discriminating. 








GERMAN LETTER. 
Gotha: April 15, 1877. 

We look in vain in Germany just now, both in 
the field of fiction and in that of poetry, for 
young writers; I cannot name one. The want 
for the moment is less felt on account of the num- 
ber of works of a high class by well-known authors 
that have lately been making their appearance. 
The most striking of them all is probably the last 
volume of Gustav Freytag’s Afnen, entitled 
Marcus Konig (Leipzig: Hirzel). The scene is 
laid in the time of the Reformation, and the man- 
ner in which that great movement affected the 
eople and their life in the little border town of 
orn is set forth in the story. We see the 
teaching of the Wittenberg monk re-echoed alike 
in the merchant, the tender maiden, and the 
rough soldier; we see the whole nation shaking 
itself free from the heavy yoke of the P nn d 
doctrine, and learning to serve its God with trust- 
fulness and love in true piety. But even the moral 
teaching of the great Reformer is interrupted by 
the eternal law which is mightier than any creed 
or opinion, and reveals itself in the mutual love of 
two honest people. The history of their life 
forms the groundwork of the story, and is in itself 
a beautiful poem which will never lose its charm. 
Spielhagen’s last novel—Sturmfluth—would ap- 
ear to be in striking contrast to this tale of 
reytag’s, inasmuch as it distinctly protests 
against historical novels generally. And yet to a 
future age the lines followed by the two writers 
will hardly seem so very dissimilar. Where they 
most decidedly differ from each other is in the 
style of their work. The essential characteristic 
of Spielhagen’s creations is truthfulness of the 
representations of actually existing objects; he 
is weak in the artistic treatment of the mate- 
rial, and in the composition of the whole. 
The main idea of his Sturmfluth—and a very 
happy one—is a parallel drawn between the moral 
flood consequent on the great fraud of the 
Griinderperiode, and the flood which, a short time 
ago, devastated the shores of the Baltic. While 
describing the damage done by the sea to the pro- 
perty of some Junkers on the Pomeranian coast he 
cleverly combines the moral and the natural flood, 
his present home—Berlin—and the province 
where his earliest and most serious studies were 
carried on. His pictures of the social life of Berlin 
in the present day, and of the landed aristocracy 
of Prussia, are admirable as studies of the history 
of culture; all the more strange is the effect 
produced by the introduction into surroundings 
so real of such typical characters of romance as 
the two Italians, the intriguer who is in every- 
body’s secret, and the enamoured murderer. Spiel- 
hagen’s works are not without their political in- 
terest, due not to the views to which they give 
expression, which are those of a distinct party, 
but to the life-like pictures they give us of the 
various classes of society, not painted in the 
conventional colours in which dominant parties 
are wont to paint themselves. In this way the 
author naturally makes both friends and enemies, 
who respectively overrate and underrate the artistic 

merit of his novels. 

More read at present than either of the above 
is a new novel by George Ebers, by name Uarda 
(Stuttgart u. Leipzig: Hallberger), a tale of the 
fourteenth century B.Cc., in which the daughter of 
Rameses plays a leading part, and Moses, among 
others, imparts to us his religious and philo- 
sophical views. Out of the rich treasures of his 
knowledge the learned student of Egyptian history 
has, it is needless to say, furnished his pérsonages, 
as regards costume and surroundings, with every- 
thing that properly belongs to them. We have 








implicit faith in the accuracy of every such par- 





ticular, but these personages have likewise their 
thoughts and feelings, and in the preface we are 
informed by the author that he has made the his- 
torical dress of his personages his secondary, their 
inner life his first, consideration. Before this, 
however, he says that there will be found to be 
anachronisms in those very expressions of the 
inner life—that much will appear to be modern, 
and to wear the colouring of our Christian mode 
of feeling. It is strange that Freytag, likewise, 
in the preface to his Ahnen, says, “ The book will 
contain poetry, and not a history of civilisation ; ” 
nevertheless his tales have a peculiar charm, which 
is due to the manner in which he represents the 
feelings of bygone ages, and we are captivated 
not only by the discovery that men and women 
are the same in every age, but that in the humbler 
guise of earlier centuries we never fail to re- 
cognise the national mode of thinking and 
acting. Ebers, on the contrary, carries modern 
European philosophy and feeling into this strange 
and remote past, and to me, at least, his figures 
present the appearance of actors who have decked 
themselves out in all the contents of a cabinet of 
Egyptian antiquities to play a modern comedy. 
Two other of our older —_ have lately been 
enlarging the circle of their friends—Gottfried 
Keller, by means of a new edition of his delight- 
ful book, Die Leute von Seltwyla (Stuttgart: 
Cotta); and Theodor Storm, by the addition of 
two new volumes to his collected works. I shall 
return to these on a future oceasion. One other 
poet I should like to mention, who at times is 
rather unequal in his work, which in a humorist 
ought not perhaps to be wondered at. I allude to 
Wilhelm Raabe. He is one of those writers who are 
not to be appreciated by everyone, but who are the 
more admired by those who are in sympathy with 
them. In the best of his books the Low-German 
humour is most charmingly reproduced, and among 
them his latest, entitled Horacker, deserves to rank. 
The scene is laid in the author's native place on 
the borders of the Low-German plain, and its in- 
habitants are described as they are at the present 
day, and will, we hope, long remain. To these 
genuine Low-Germans—or Saxons, as he himself 
referred to call them—Johann-Heinrich Voss 
longed, the man who has interpreted Homer's 
songs to us with sound learning and with the tune- 
ful tongue of a born poet. We have his Biography 
by W. Herbst (Leipzig: Teubner), in three 
volumes, before us, not a pleasing book, though 
one that contains evidence of careful and diligent 
study. Voss was not a gentle and amiable man 
by nature, and in the religious field more especi- 
ally he was an uncompromising foe to all mysti- 
cism and priestly devices; but his biographer, 
semi-orthodox and hazy in his opinions, has no 
sort of understanding for a mind like Voss’s, and 
is incapable even of appreciating the value of his 
controversial writings on mythology. So that 
the tribute paid to the memory of one of our most 
deserving and popular humanists is one posi- 
tively injurious to his fame. Otherwise, the 
book, as has been already said, is carefully 
written, and therefore useful and instructive for 
the intelligent reader. It is natural that the study 
of mythology should again and again require the 
sharp controversy of a keen and clear-seeing mind, 
for no other field is so favourable to ingenious 
hypotheses and uncertain combinations. We are 
therefore the more delighted to be able for once 
to name two books whose chief merit lies, and 
was intended to lie, in temperate clearness and 
honest work— Studien zur semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, von Wolf Grafen Baudissin, Heft 1. 
(Leipzig: Grunow); and Wilhelm Mannhardt, 
Antike Wald- und Feld-culten aus nordeuropdischer 
Ueberlieferung erléutert (Berlin: Borntriger). The 
former was noticed in the Acaprmy for Novem- 
ber 25,1876. Herr Mannhardt, after introducing 
a number of figures to us in the first volume 
which personify the beneficent and the dread 
aspects of nature, and which he has put together 
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of the Slav, Germanic, and Keltic tribes, now 
endeavours to establish the existence of these same 
figures in Greece and Italy, and we must confess 
that he has been wonderfully successful. It is 
true that so many factors have been concerned 
in the formation of a myth that to explain it 
one single point of view is hardly ever sufficient ; 
but what distinguishes the oe work from 
most “comparative” mythologies is that the 
author began by carefully examining the old tradi- 
tions before grouping the Greek mythical figures 
together with the German and the Slav. Whoever 
knows the uncritical use generally made of the 
ancient material, and the way in which poetical 
allegories and objects of worship, the fancies of 
commentators and popular legends, are jumbled 
together, will be capable of appreciating the safe 
method of this work. The preface especially is 
worth reading, in which the author states his views 
with regard to the progress and present condition of 
mythological study. The mention of Voss’s contro- 
versial writings led me to the subject of mythology, 
otherwise I should have made allusion above to a 
book that treats of a friend of the poet’s whose 
bent of mind was similar to his—Fivedrich Chris- 
toph Schlosser, von Georg Weber (Leipzig: Engel- 
mann). There is nothing new in the book but 
the letters to a female friend, which show the re- 
markable historian in quite a new light, and we 
cannot but regret that even now we get only an 
imperfect idea of the nature and character of a 
man whose works, though little valued by those 
who just at present set the fashion in literature, 
still continue to be read by the people, and to ex- 
ercise a wide and salutary influence. The Briefe 
der Fretin Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff (Miin- 
ster: Russell), edited by her friend, Prof. 
Schliiter, in Miinster, is a biography of a some- 
what similar nature. Simple and unpretending 
as these letters are—containing, in spite of the 
learning and rare cultivation of the distinguished 
lady, little of importance—they will, neverthe- 
less, as a means of becoming personally acquainted 


with this most original and remarka‘le — be 


welcomed with the liveliest gratitude by all her 
admirers. In his Alfred de Musset (Berlin: 
Hoffmann) Paul Lindau gives us a complete and 
highly-finished—though a very sad—picture of a 
oet’s life. It is doubtful whether it would not 
wiser to forego altogether reading this book; 
for the picture here presented to us, in George 
Sand’s relations with Musset, of two such highly 
= people is a shocking one, but it cannot be 
enied that the author has acquitted himself of 
his task with admirable tact, neither evading the 
truth nor yet violating the regard that is due to 
genius, C. ALDENHOVEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND MR. TYLOR. 
Wellington, Somerset : May 2, 1877. 

On reading Mr. Spencer's letter in last week’s 
Acapemy, I thought it possible that some mis- 
understanding as to dates might have occurred. 
But it is only at this moment, on getting back my 
copy of Mind from a friend, that I find what may 
be the —— My paper on “ The Philo- 
sophy of Religion among the Lower Races of 
Mankind,” to which Mr. Spencer refers, is there set 
down as having been published a year later than 
it actually was. In fact, it is in the Journal of 
the Ethnological Society for April 26, 1870. 
Should it turn out that this mis-dating has led 
Mr. Spencer to suppose that it was anticipated by 
his essay on “The Origin of Animal-Worship,” 
in May, 1870, I can only say that I am sorry that 
the mistake should have occurred, and hope that 
it may prove to have been the printer’s error and 
not mine. 

At the same time, as the subject has been raised 
in the AcapEemy, I may say that my paper above- 
mentioned is an abstract from some chapters of 
my Primitive Culture, which was finished in the 
rough by 1869. I referred in Mind to this paper, 
as — the subject of Animism in a complete 
and convenient shape. But in a less finished state 
the subject has been already treated by me in a 
paper on “ The Religion of Savages,” in the Fort- 
nightly Review, August, 1866, in lectures at the 
Royal Institution in 1867 and 1869, and else- 
where. 

I trust that the correspondence which has arisen 
out of my review of Mr. Spencer’s work in Mind 
may not lead any of your readers to misunder- 
stand the tenor of my remarks in that article, 
where, with all respect to Mr. Spencer’s power as 
a reasoner, I have examined his last-published 
volume, endeavouring to judge where his argu- 
ments are and where they are not steps in ad- 
vance. Epwarp B. Tytor. 








THE ROMAN CEMETERY AT YORK. 


III. 
York : April 28, 1877. 

Within the last few weeks a discovery of re- 
markable interest has been made here. A stone 
coffin has been unearthed bearing the following 
inscription :— 

“IVL * FORTVNATE * DOMO 
SARDINIA VEREC * DIO 
GENI FIDA CONIVNCTA 
MARITO.” 

The letters are excellently and deeply cut, and the 
coffin is well wrought and in a good state of pre- 
servation. There can be no doubt as to the inter- 
pretation of the words. 

Verecundius Diogenes has occurred before. In 
the year 1579 a stone coffin was discovered within 
a quarter of a mile of the city wall at York com- 
memorating M. Verecundius Diogenes, a sevir of 
the colony of Eboracum, and stating that he had 

repared his own tomb, The husband would set 

is coffin beside that of his wife. Julia Fortunata 
was found about a quarter of a mile from the 
city, in the same place, no doubt, in which her 
husband’s tomb was discovered in the reign of 
Elizabeth. She finds a resting-place now in the 
York Museum ; his stone was carried to Hull and 
converted into a horse-trough. Every trace of it 
has been lost for more than a century. 

The names of Julia Fortunata are found con- 
joined in Griiter, pp. 788, 792. Sardinia is pro- 

ably the town in the island which bears the same 
name. James Rarne, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, May 5.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Babylonian 
Literature,” by the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 

Monpay, May 7.—2 P.M. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting 





4 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘The Connexion of Greek and 
Roman Art with the Teaching of the Classics,” by 
Prof. Sidney Colvin. : be 
5 p.M. Musical Association : “On the gymnastic Training 
of the Hand for performing upon keyed and stringed 
Instruments,” by S. S. Stratton. x 
8 P.M. British Architects : Annual General Meeting. 
TuESDAY, May 8.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Chemistry of 
the Heavenly Bodies,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone. 
8 P.M. Anthropological Institute: “‘ Note on a rude stone 
Monument in Kent,” by A. L. Lewis ; “ On a Romano- 
Gallic Skull,” by Prof. G. Busk ; “On an underground 
Structure in Driffield, Yorkshire,” by J. R. Mortimer, 
and Note by J. E. Price; ‘Note on Esquimaux 
Skulls,” by Dr. J. Rae. 
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Nitrate Silver Bath ;” a Paper by Capt. Abney. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion on “ Street Tramways ;” 
“ Modern Development of Water-pressure Machinery,” 
by Sir W. G. Armstrong. ‘ 
WEDNESDAY, May 9.—8 P.M. Geological. Telegraph Engineers, 
8 p.M. Society of Arts: “The Artesian System of the 
° Thames Basin,” by J. Lucas. 
THURSDAY, May 10.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Heat,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 
8 P.M. Mathematical: “ Note on the Correlation of Two 
Planes,” by Dr. Hirst; ‘‘ Solution of the irreducible 
Case,” by M. Weinhold ; “Cases of Five-Bar Motion,” 
“ The Kinematic Paradox,” &c., by H. Hart. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘New Process for the Production 
of Carbonate and Caustic Soda,” by G. E. Davis. 
8p.M. Historical; “Land-holding in Scotland,” by J. 
Fisher ; “‘ Petra and the Dwellings in the Rock,” by 
M. Moggridge. 
Fray, May 11.—8 p.m. New Shakspere : “On the Songs of 
Shakspere,” by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth. 
8 P.M. Quekett. Astronomical. 
9 p.M. Royal Institution: ‘Intellectual Movements and 
Secret Societies in Russia,” by D. Mackenzie Wallace. 








SCIENCE. 
THE CAGOTS AND GYPSIES OF FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


Les Parias de France et d’Espagne (Cagots 
et Bohémiens). Par V.de Rochas. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1876.) 


In some French churches there is to be 
noticed a small doorway known as the 
*‘Cagots’ door,” which will serve to record 
to future ages the existence of the outcast 
class who had to pass in through it to their 
own mean corner of the church, often only 
allowed holy-water from a sprinkler at the 
end of a long stick, and receiving the con- 
secrated wafer in like fashion. They lived 
in their own groups of hovels apart from the 
villages, pariahs excluded from the society 
and rights of their fellow-men, with whom 
they might not even eat and drink; they 
were banned as sorcerers, believed to have 
stinking bodies and “the additional infamy 
of a tail.” To this day, in spite of the 
breaking down of caste-prejudices which 
culminated in the French Revolution, the 
Cagot families often still live in their own 
settlements, avoided and despised by the 
villagers around, and only marrying among 
themselves. “Qui vondrait d’un Agot?” 
said a girl in the Pyrenees to Dr. Rochas. 
The origin of these harmless, ill-treated folk 
has long been an historical puzzle. They 
have been maintained to be descendants 
of the Goths, infect with Arianism and 
leprosy, or of the Saracens, or the Albigenses. 
M. Francisque-Michel, in his well-known 
Histoire des Races Maudites de la France et 
de l’ Espagne, sees in them the descendants 
of refugees who followed Charlemagne’ 
army in its famous retreat. M. Littré, m 
his Dictionary, following an old and favourite 
etymology, says: “Des Goths et des Arabes 
s’étant réfugiés, sous les derniers Méro- 
vingiens, au pied des Pyrénées, regurent des 
habitants le nom injurieux de cagots, c’est-a- 
dire canes Gothi, chiens de Goths.” if, 
however, we turn to the word “ ladre”’ (i.¢. 
‘“‘leprous”’) in the same Dictionary, we § 

find a quotation from the famous surgeon ¢ 
the sixteenth century, Ambroise Paré, which 
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on the face of it suggests that the original 
Cagots were not heretics, but lepers: 
“ Aucuns ont la face belle et le cuir poli et 
lisse, ne donnant aucun indice de lépre par 
dehors, comme sont les ladres blancs, ap- 
pelés cachots, cagots, et capots, que l’on 
trouve en basse Bretagne et en Guyenne 
vers Bordeaux, ot ils les appellent Gobets.” 
This is substantially the thesis which Dr. 
Rochas works out in the present treatise, 
He gives an account of the spread of 
leprosy in the Middle Ages, attributed to 
infection from the East brought back from 
the Crusades, and to the diseased conditions 
brought on in Europe by depopulation and 
famine, under which the plague increased 
till it became necessary to build lazar- 
houses in all directions, and to adopt 
measures for separating from the healthy 
community even those afflicted with the 
milder forms of disease included under 
the term leprosy. In the course of 
centuries, under improved conditions, the 
mediaeval leprosy diminished in Europe, 
leaving little trace except the existence of 
descendants of ladres—lepers, or reputed 
lepers, whose inherited disease was at most 
of mild or doubtful sort. In these Dr. 
Rochas recognises the Cagots. Part of his 
argument turns on the similarity of the 
regulations as to the Cagots to those 
enforced on the lepers—their living apart, 
the prohibition against their going barefoot, 
their red badge, their exemption from mili- 
tary service and not being allowed to carry 
arms, their inadmissibility as witnesses, and 
their living under ecclesiastical authority. 
Further, as to the name of cagots, the 
Breton word cacod, signifying leprous 
(which appears in Low Latin cacosus, 
French caqueux), affords a more reasonable 
etymology than the far-fetched one stated 
above. Other names applied to them are 
mezegs, (French mezeau, mesel; Latin, misel- 
lus), a regular mediaeval term for lepers ; 
gésites, from Gehazi; and gafets, or hook- 
handed, from the common symptom of the 
contraction of the muscles drawing the hand 
round like a hook or gaffe (our word gaff). 
All these fit with the inclusion of the Cagots 
in the general class of ladres—that is, Pauvres 
de St. Ladre, i.e. St. Lazarus, patron of lepers. 
Another common name by which they were 
known was Chrestiens, Chrestiaas, a term 
which seems, used as it was by Catholics, to 
exclude the idea of heresy. Indeed, the 
historical reasons against the Cagots being 
heretics seem as strong as the etymological. 

ow is it, as Dr. Rochas urges, that if the 
Agotes on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees 
were of heretic origin, the Inquisition did 
not molest them? How was it that the 
Gaffets of Bordeaux were actually receiving 
berg charities in the thirteenth century? In 
act, from a critical point of view, the present 
author's revivalof Ambroise Paré’s statement, 
which connects Cagots, Ladres, and Lepers, 
Seems unanswerable. Before considering this 
interesting problem settled once for all, how- 
ever, 1t would be desirable to see Dr. Rochas’ 
views criticised by some competent medical 
monly, who shall tell us whether we are 
en as unquestionable the author’s 
ey as to what diseases are really in- 
Cluded under leprosy, and what class of 
patients reputed leprous could leave descend- 





ants not physically distinguishable from the 
rest of the population, though continuing to 
live under the hereditary ban. 

Epwarp B. Ty or. 


George Suvith’s Chaldiische Genesis. Trans- 
lated into German by H. Delitzsch, with 
Notes by F. Delitzsch. (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1876.) 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this work. 
Mr. Smith had passed away almost before 
the appearance of this the German trans- 
lation of his well-known volume on the 
Chaldean Genesis. It has been made by 
the brother of his friend and fellow-student, 
Dr. Delitzsch, who has described in a Preface 
the high importance of the book, and the 
bearing that it has on theology, history, 
and mythology. The notes and excursuses 
Dr. Delitzsch has further added at the end, 
not only correct oversights and inaccuracies 
in the translations of the inscriptions, but 
also furnish fresh contributions to our know- 
ledge of the Assyrian language and litera- 
ture. It is this part of the volume, con- 
stituting as it does a new and independent 
work, which requires to be brought before 
the notice of the English reader. 

Dr. Delitzsch first sketches in outline the 
history of the decipherment of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and the gradual steps by which 
a guess of Grotefend’s became converted 
into an ascertained fact. Then follows an 
instructive essay on the names of some of 
the Babylonian gods, and a discussion of 
the question whether the agglutinative 
language of primitive Chaldea should be 
termed Accadian or Sumerian. Next come 
notes on the Assyrian versions of the Cre- 
ation, the Fall, and the Tower of Babel, as 
wellas the legends of the Seven Evil Spirits, 
the gods Dibbar and Itak, and the descent 
of Istar into Hades. From these essays 
several points of general interest may be 
culled. 

Thus Dr. Delitzsch notes that a god Laban 
is mentioned in a list of Assyrian divinities 
given on one of the published tablets, and that 
the Biblical Calneh is plainly the Accadian 
Kul-unu (“the dwelling of the seed’’), a 
town in Babylonia. He also points out that 
the sole reference yet found in the texts to 
Oannes and his ascent from the Persian Gulf 
is the statement that “to the waters their 
god had returned, to the house of bright 
floods he went down” (W. A. LI, ii., 16, 59, 
a, 6), and that the threefold division of the 
universe in the Assyrian legend of the Cre- 
ation finds a parallel in such passages of the 
Old Testament as that which recounts the 
second commandment. Dr. Delitzsch would 
add to the list of words borrowed by the 
Semites from their Accadian predecessors, 
both Istar (Ashtaroth) and the Assyrian 
isten, ‘‘one,”’ whichoccurs also in the Hebrew 
equivalent of “‘eleven”’ (ashté dsir). Iamthe 
more inclined to accept his view as I believe 
that Semitic arithmetic, like early Semitic 
science generally, came from Accad, and that 
the Semitic word for 100 was of Accadian 
origin. I cannot follow him, however, 
when he goes on to argue that the Hebrew 
’ashté must have been borrowed before the 
Exile on the ground that in the Assyrian 





form a has been weakened into 7; in the 
Babylonian dialect the vowel was rather e 
(¥ ), which in the guttural pronunciation of 
the Hebrew would naturally become a. As 
regards the question, again, whether the 
agglutinative language of the primitive 
Chaldeans should be termed Accadian or 
Sumerian, I am also compelled to part 
company with him. After showing that 
the arguments brought forward by Lenor- 
mant and Schrader in favour of Accadian, 
and by Oppert in favour of Sum- 
erian, are all of little value, he goes on 
to assert his own preference for Sumerian, 
partly because Sumer precedes Accad in the 
imperial title “king of Sumer and Accad,” 
partly because Sumer is also called Cengi, 
“the land” par ewcellence, partly because 
the Assyrians frequently represented the 
name of Sumer by two ideographs, the first 
of which means “language.” With this 
preference for Sumerians hangs his view 
that Sumer was south-eastern and nof 
north-western Babylonia, as commonly be- 
lieved. The cities, however, mentioned in 
Gen. x., 10, as being in the land of Shinar, or 
Sumer (Sungir), seem to me opposed to this 
opinion, since Babylon and Erech (Warka) 
were in the north rather than in the south ; 
while I am still unconvinced that Cengi 
Accad in the imperial title is not to be read 
“land of Accad.” At any rate, it is signi- 
ficant that, while Accad is expressed by a 
single (compound) ideograph, the name of 
Sumer is phonetically spelt in the early in- 
scriptions. No doubt Sumer was originally 
inhabited by a population closely akin in 
language and race to the Accadians, or 
“ Highlanders” from Elam ; as this part of 
the country, however, was the first to be 
occupied by the Semitic invaders, it came 
(as it appears to me) to represent more 
especially the Semitic portion of Babylonia. 
M. Oppert long ago showed, from the nature 
of the syllabary, that the hieroglyphics out 
of which the cuneiform characters were de- 
veloped must have been invented in a com- 
paratively cold and mountainous country. 
In this case they would have been imported 
into Chaldea by the Accadians from the east 
and so introduced among their kinsfolk, the 
Sumerians of the plains. There are traces 
in the tablets of two closely-allied agglutina- 
tive dialects, one of which is the language 
of the inventors of the cuneiform system of 
writing; the other, I believe, is the Su- 
merian. 

After all this technical discussion, I may 
conclude with the translation given by Dr. 
Delitzsch of an Accadian hymn to the Sun- 
god, from which some idea may be formed 
of what M. Lenormant has not inaptly 
called the Chaldean Rig-Veda. 


“1. O Lord, enlightener of the darkness, thou 
that openest the dark countenance of 
the.... 

. Merciful God, that raiseth up the fallen (?), 
that protecteth the weak, 

3. After thy light gaze the great gods, 

4, The spirits of the earth, they all look up to 

thy countenance. 

The language of praise as one word thou 

directest ; 

. The multitude of their leaders seek the light 
of the Sun-god. 

. Like a .... thou condescendest cheerful 
and kindly ; 


bo 


on 


“No 
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8, Thou art the bringer of light of the far-off 
heaven, 
9. The wide earth’s banner art thou. 
10; O God, mankind far and near looks up unto 


thee and rejoices !” 
A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


GEOLOGY, 


Peruaprs the most noteworthy event to the 
English geologist during the past month has been 
the issue of the Presidential Address delivered by 
Prof. P. M. Duncan at the last anniversary meet- 
ing of the Geological Society. The annual address 
is always looked forward to with much interest, 
and, in fact, the collected addresses of successive 
presidents would form a volume embodying the 
history of geological opinion in this country. Now 
that Dr. Duncan’s Address is in our hands, we 
ean say without hesitation that it is fully entitled 
to rank bigh in the series, dealing as it does in a 
masterly way with some of the present phases of 
geological thought. At a time when geologists 
of old-fashioned type were in the habit of calling 
in the aid of catastrophes at pleasure, it was 
refreshing to turn to the rational doctrines enun- 
ciated by Hutton and developed by Lyell. Yet 
doubts have long been afloat as to whether the 
doctrine of uniformitarianism can be maintained 
in its strict integrity. Indeed, Prof. Huxley 
some years ago pointed out the necessity of re- 
placing strict uniformitarianism by geological evo- 
hutionism, and Prof. Duncan’s address points unmis- 
takeably in the same direction. That past changes 
on the earth’s surface were of the same Aind as those 
which we now see is a proposition apparently un- 
assailable; but that they were of the same degree 
is @ dogma which can hardly be held in the face 
of modern physics. The principal factors in 
effecting mutations on the surface of our planet 
are solar heat and the residual heat of the earth— 
“the legacy of its stellar condition.” These 
energies are undergoing transformation in the 
mechanical work performed on the earth’s surface ; 
we see the effects in upheavals, subsidence, and 
eontortions of the strata, and in denudation of 
the land. It may be assumed that, as the earth 
and the sun must continue to lose energy, these 
changes correspondingly diminish in intensity. 
It is true that the work done in compression of 
strata develops heat, which would of course pro- 
long the time of secular cooling; but such com- 
pensation is far from perfect. Hence it is by no 
means difficult to believe that at the present time 
the changes on the earth’s surface may be less 
energetic, that the earth is less rigid, that the 
surface-temperature is lower and denudation less 
active, than in the earlier stages of the world’s 
history. One of the interesting questions touched 
apon by Dr. Duncan in connexion with this sub- 
ject is whether the amount and pressure of the 
atmosphere have been constant or variable during 
the history of the cooled globe. Reasoning from 
analogy, he infers that the bulk of the atmosphere 
may have been greater ; and if so, this atmosphere, 
with increased solar heat, would have pro- 
duced a higher rainfall, and, consequently, more 
rapid subaérial denudation. Among the other 
topics which Dr. Duncan discusses, we may 
refer especially to his philosophical remarks on the 
importance of passage-beds as evidence of geolo- 
gical continuity. 


WE have received from Prof. Hayden an in- 
teresting pamphlet, giving a sketch of the origin 
and progress of the United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories. Com- 
menced unambitiously ten years ago with the 
examination of Nebraska, it has gone on extending 
trom year to year, until it has become one of the 
most important scientific explorations of the age. 
It is remarkable not less for the interesting fea- 
tures of the great country which it explores than 
for the activity with which the results—whether 





obtained in the field or in the cabinet—are 
promptly given to the scientific world. 


As examples of activity in connexion with work 
in the Western Territories we frequently have 
occasion to notice Dr. Cope’s researches on verte- 
brate palaeontology. This distinguished osteo- 
logist has recently brought before the notice of the 
American Philosophical Society the remains of a 
dinosaurian from the Triassic rocks of Utah. They 
were discovered by Prof. Newberry in the Painted 
Caiion, one of the tributaries of the Great Colorado 
Valley, and are interesting as representing the first 
fossil found in the Trias of the Rocky Mountain 
region. The discovery of a terrestrial dinosaur 
supports the view that the vast spread of red 
rocks in that region are of lacustrine origin, and 
thus confirms Prof. Ramsay’s general conclusions 
as to the nature of such rocks. 


Dr. Core has also lately described an unusually 
interesting fossil, supposed to have been obtained 
from the Upper Miocene rocks of Texas. It isa 
molar tooth belonging to a colossal land animal, 
evidently allied to Mastodon, Dinotheritum, and 
Tapirus, yet sufficiently distinct from all to be 
taken as the type of a new proboscidean genus, for 
which the name Coenobasileus is suggested. The 
species is termed C. tremontigerus. 


In the last part of the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India, Mr. Lydbekker describes several 
species of fossil vertebrata new to science. Under 
the name of Sivalhippus he has founded a new 
genus of horse, based on part of a jaw, with teeth, 
found by Mr. Theobald in the Sivaliks of Keypar 
in the Punjab, and the species is consequently 
named §. Theobaldi. In some of its characters 
the new genus stands close to Hippotherium, and 
in others it is related to Protohtppus and Meryc- 
hippus. An examination of the Sivalik Equidae 
in the Indian Museum has convinced Mr. Lyd- 
bekker that there are two new species, one of 
Hippotherium and one of true Equus, which he 
intends to name and describe in a forthcoming 
memoir of the Survey. 


Ir is worth noting that a tooth of the famous 
Machatrodus latidens, hitherto found only in 
Kent's Cavern, has been discovered in the Robin 
Hood Cave, in Derbyshire, and has recently been 
described by Prof. Boyd Dawkins. The Creswell 
Crags Caves are being very carefully explored 
under the direction of the Rev. Magens Mello, 
who has submitted his latest results to the Geolo- 
gical Society. Perhaps the most interesting dis- 
covery recently made in bone-caves is that of a 
specimen of engraving on bone found in the cave- 
earth of the Robin Hood Cavern. The engraving 
is a fairly-executed incised outline of the head 
and neck of a horse, similar to the well-known 
specimens from the French caves; but no object 
of this kind has hitherto been found in Great 
Britain. 

As we referred in our first note to the Address 
of the President of the Geological Society of 
London, it is with much pleasure that we also 
call attention to the Address of the President 
of the Manchester Geological Society, published 
in the last number of the society’s Transactions. 
Prof. Dawkins’ Address dealt with the very prac- 
tical question of the water-supply in the red rocks 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. The Permian and 
Triassic sandstones are saturated with water, but 
it is assumed that the Permians, being of uncer- 
tain thickness, would offer only an irregular 
source of water-supply. The Triassic rocks, how- 
ever, consist of a great thickness of porous sand- 
stones, holding a large quantity of water. The 
rocks form a hydrographic basin, bounded by 
palaeozoic rocks on all sides except that of the 
sea, and divided into two principal areas by a 
broad anticlinal, but no doubt connected under- 
ground. It is therefore believed that they hold a 
vast supply of water at great depths, far below 
the existing wells, but accessible by deep borings. 


Waite referring to the question of water- 





supply we should not omit reference to the great 
boring which is being executed by the Diamond 
Boring Company’s machinery at Messrs. Meux’s 
brewery in Tottenham Court Road. Ata depth 
of rather more than a thousand feet the borer 
entered the Lower Greensand, and a limited store 
of water was tapped. At the time we write, the 
boring is being carried deeper in the expectation 
that a larger supply will soon be reached. There 
seems no doubt about the character of the rock 
which is being pierced, and this is of course the 
chief point of interest to the geologist. Although 
much of the rock possesses a decidedly oolitic 
texture, not common in the Greensands, yet it en- 
closes casts of certain species of TZrigonia and 
Cardium which are referred by Mr. Etheridge to 
Lower-Greensand types. 


WE note with much satisfaction the recent 
issue of the third part of the Outlines of the 
Geology of the Counties of Englund, by Mr. J. W. 
Harrison, the Curator of the Leicester Museum, 
The pamphlet consists of a series of geological 
sketches reprinted from Kelly’s County Directories 
for 1877. The essays are clearly and concisely 
written by a good practical geologist, and form 
extremely convenient guides to local geology. The 
present series includes short descriptions of the 
structure of the counties of Northampton, Bed- 
ford, Oxford, Huntingdon, Buckingham,- and 
Berks. Each county is described in the same 
order, commencing with the oldest rocks and ter- 
minating with the most recent deposits, including 
notices of discoveries of stone implements, &c. 


ATTENTION has been called by Mr. Callaway to 
the geology of a difficult Cambrian area in South 
Shropshire. Certain olive-coloured shales around 
Shineton have been referred to the Caradoc beds, 
but Mr. Callaway, relying chiefly upon palaeonto- 
logicalevidence, believes that they should be classed 
with the Tremadoc rocks. They contain the well- 
known Tremadoc fossil Asaphus Homfrayi and 
several new species of such genera as Olenus, 
Conocoryphe, Oboletla, &e. It is notable that the 
shales contain a curious commingling of older and 
younger organic types. The Shineton shales, 
according to Mr. Callaway, may be correlated with 
the Dictyonema-shales of Pedwardine and Malvern. 
Between these shales and the Wrekin axis the Holly- 
bush sandstone has been detected. The careful 
working-out of bits of local geology by those who 
are duly strengthened with palaeontological know- 
ledge is always of great value to British geology, 
and deserves recognition in our notes; i 
fact, our knowledge of the entire structure of the 
country is evidently nothing more than a collec- 
tion of such local fragments, co-ordinated by the 
masters of our science. 





METEOROLOGY. 


Meteorology of Switzerland.—In the Austrian 
Journal for April 1, Dr. Billwiller gives the means 
of observations from a limited number of Swiss 
stations for the years 1864-75. It was not possi 
ble tc deduce means for all observations for each 
station—eg., at St. Bernard Humidity is not 
observed. The most interesting fact which comes 
out in the paper is the difference of climate pro- 
duced by the presence of the Alps, which shelter 
the southern stations from the cooling influence of 
the north wind. It is also evident that stations 
where the “ Féhn” appears cannot fairly be com- 
pared, for climatological purposes, with stations 
unaffected by this phenomenon. As an instance 
of the influence of the Alps we may take Geneva 
and Castasegna. The former of these stations 
lies to the southward of, and about 1,000 feet 
lower than, the latter, and yet their mean tem- 
perature is the same. 


Climate of Geneva.—We recently (ACADEM!, 
December 2, 1876) noticed Prof. Plantamours 
Nouvelles études sur le climat de Geneve, and it 
may be of interest to some of our readers to learn 
that in the Archives des Sciences Physiques et Na- 
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turelles a most éareful digest of its contents is in 
process of publication. It is from the practised 
pen of Prof. Gauthier, M. Plantamour’s predecessor 
in the direction of the Observatory. The first 
part appears in the number for March 15, and 
deals with the subjects of the temperatures of the 
air and of the water of the Rhone. 


Climate of North America.—We see in the 
American Manufacturer and Builder for April, 
1877, a notice of a most important Smithsonian 
Contribution by Charles A. Schott, entitled 
“Tables, Distribution and Variations of the 
Atmospheric Temperature in the United States.” 
He has utilised all available thermometric obser- 
vations in the States and Canada, taken prior to 
1871. Mr. Schott announces that he finds no 
perceptible secular change in the temperature of 
the country, nor any decided connexion between 
the temperatures and the variations in sunspots. 
We must wait till the actual paper reaches us 
before we notice the results in greater detail. 


Meteorology of Japan.—We have already no- 
ticed (AcapEMY, March 3, 1877) Mr. Joyner’s 
monthly sheets, and the Preface to the annual 
volume has now come to hand, containing the de- 
scription of his station at Tokei, and of the 
instruments with which that is provided. The 
situation seems exceedingly open, as Mr. Joyner 
speaks of his being from sixty to ninety miles from 
themountains. The most important difference be- 
tween his outfit and that of most European 
stations is the presence of a King’s barograph 
and of Palmieri’s electrometer and seismometer, 
for the last-named of which instruments there will 
probably be abundant use. 


Canadian Weather Reports.—Prof. Kingston 
has commenced the issue of lithographed monthly 
summaries, and the first three parts for this year 
have reached us. They give an account of the 
tracks of the principal areas of high and low pres- 
sure recorded during the month within the Do- 
minion, and of the temperature and precipitation, 
as compared with their average amounts, They 
then exhibit the results of probabilities and warn- 
ings issued during the month, and conclude with 
@ more special notice of the Toronto observations, 
and with diagrams of the horary anemometrical 
results at four stations. 


Arched Squalls,—Captain A. Schiick contributes 
to the German Annalen der Hydrographie for 
March a notice of these remarkable phenomena, 
which are peculiar to the edges of the trade-winds 
and to the regions where the monsoons are weak 
and uncertain. He points out that few have been 
able to give observations of ghe barometer or 
thermometer during their continuance, as the 
whole disturbance is so soon over, and its diameter 
o small, The great difficulty in obtaining a true 
account of these squalls is that the accounts are so 
isolated that we can never compare two indepen- 
dent notices of the same phenomenon. Capt. 
Schiick gives three instances, two of which have 
come under his own observation, in the hope that 
he may thereby contribute his part to the inter- 
pretation of their origin, and their connexion with 
‘isturbances on a larger scale, such as tornados 
and cyclones, 


Blasius on Storms.—Those of our readers who 
may either not have seen Prof. Blasius’s work, 
published in 1875, or may have been dis- 
heartened by the want of methodical arrangement 
which it admittedly exhibits, may be glad to learn 
that the author has given a concise account of it 
in the Austrian Journal for April 15. The most 
‘portant practical matter which he urges is the 
“Tror of considering cyclones and anticyclones to 
‘e independent of each other, and of holding 
storms to be exclusively caused by the former 
Conditions of pressure. : 


Weather Maps by Telegraph.—The Manu- 


Jacturer and Builder above referred to contains a 


noti . . : . 
otice of a very ingenious plan for copying 


Weather Maps. These are drawn in thickened 





ink, and are sprinkled with shellac before the ink 
is dry. The map is then pressed on a zinc plate, 
which takes up the shellac and so produces a 
negative of the map. Shellac being a nonconductor 
and zinc a conductor of electricity, it is evident 
that a metallic point passing over the plate will 
have its contact interrupted when it meets the 
shellac. The plate is bent on a cylinder, anda 
fixed point connected with the conducting wire is 
made to travel spirally round the cylinder while 
it revolves. This point is connected with a 
similar point moving over prepared paper on a 
corresponding cylinder at any requisite distance. 
It is obvious that if the two cylinders revolve at 
the same rate we can reproduce an exact copy of 
the map, from which we can print. 


Atmospheric Circulation.—In Petermann's Mit- 
theilungen, vol. xxiii., part 3, Prof. Benoni, of 
Lemberg, takes up this often-treated problem in 
a long paper, but adds literally nothing to our 
knowledge of it. That this is a fair criticism is 
evident from the fact that he never deals with 
upper currents at all, and that he still considers 
Dove's law of gyration to be true all over the 
world, whereas it has repeatedly been shown by 
Mohn and others that this is only the expression 
of a simple local phenomenon depending on the 
direction of the average tracks of baric minima. 


Land and Sea Breezes.—In the Austrian Journal 
for April 15 Mr. Blanford gives a contribution to 
the history of these well-known phenomena. He 
has obtained from the Meteorological Office a 
copy of all the information existing there for 
the Bay of Bengal for the month of January, and 
he compares the diurnal curves for the Sandheads, 
at the mouth of the Hooghly, obtained from the 
logs, with those for Calcutta. His theory of the 
origin of these alternating winds is not that of 
Dove, who compares the circulation to that of a 
vertical wheel. Blanford adheres to the idea that 
by day the lower strata over the land are heated 
and expanded, and the isobaric couches above are 
raised so that a gradient towards the sea is 
generated. The upper air flows down and aug- 
ments, by mechanical means, the pressure over 
the sea ; and as soon as this pressure exceeds that 
over the land, the air begins to flow in towards 
the shore. At night, this action is reversed. It 
is clear that this explanation will at least account 
for the fact that sea breezes begin in the offing, 
which, as Mr. Laughton justly urges, would be 
impossible if they were simply caused by the 
vis a fronte of a courant ascendant over the land. 


Barometric Hypsometry.—In the Austrian Jour- 
nal for April 1, Captain Hartl discusses the for- 
mula for mountain heights given by Count Paul di 
San Roberto in the Phil. Mag. tor June, 1864, 
which was based on the results of Glaisher’s 
balloon observations. The formula not only 
gives very accurate results, but also is character- 
ised by special hypotheses on the decrease of den- 
sity and temperature with height. As the author 
points out, this formula has not yet received the 
attention it merits. 


The International Scheme of Publications.—We 
have just received the first part of a joint publica- 
tion of original observations for Holland and 
Belgium on the scheme proposed by the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Vienna Congress. Four 
stations in each country are given. The countries 
that have already begun to publish on this plan 
are Russia, Austria, Italy, England, Portugal, 
Denmark, and now Holland and Belgium. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Numismatic Socrery.—( Thursday, April 19.) 
Joun Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Various coins were exhibited, among which was a fine 
*“* Reddite” crown of Charles II. and a copper coin of 
Allectus, having on the reverse the inscription 
SPES. PvBL. and figure of Spes, a type hitherto un- 
published. These two coins are the property of the 
President.—Mr. R. A. Hoblyn read a paper on Eng- 





lish milled silver coins bearing the elephant and 
elephant and castle on the obverse beneath the bust 
of the king. These coins, of which there are only 
eight. varieties—seven being struck by Charles IT., and 
one only by William I1I.—were first issued by the 
African Company in 1666, whether from silver im- 
ported by the company itself or simply from silver 
supplied to the Mint by the company it is uncertain. 
Considering the rarity of these silver coins, and also 
their uniform poorness of preservation, Mr. Hoblyn 
concurred in the opinion of the late Mr. Hawkins 
that they were issued by the African Company for 
circulation in the colonies. To his description of the 
coins Mr. Hoblyn added the prices which each coin 
has realised in the more recent sales, a memorandum 
most useful to collectors.—Mr. Cochran Patrick also 
communicated to the Society a notice of three original 
documents hitherto unpublished relating to “ Touch- 
Pieces.” The “ Touch-Pieces” were coins or medalets 
distributed at the public ceremony of healing for 
the King's Evil; they were also called “ Angels,” 
having on one side a representation of the Arch- 
angel, St. Michael, slaying the Dragon, and on 
the other a ship, and until the reign of Charles I. 
were current as coins. Immediately after tho 
ceremony of healing, each person who had been 
touched received a “ Touch-Piece,” ard from that 
time wore it suspended round the neck by a silk 
cord or ribbon. The first of the three documents 
noticed by Mr. Cochran Patrick is an order of James I. 
dated April 10, 1611, addressed to the Treasurer and 
Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer, and commanding 
them to pay to Thomas, Ld. Knyvett, and Edmund 
Doubleday, Esquire, Wardens of the Mint, the sum 
of 120/. sterling, being the amount disbursed by them 
in supplying gold angels “used in the healing of a 
certain disease called the King’s Evil,’ and further 
directing that, as it is probable that hereafter there 
would be like occasions for using some greater quan- 
tity of such: pieces, and it is not desirable to be un- 
furnished of them, orders should be given to the 
Wardens of the Mint to cause new angels to be coined 
for use within convenient time. The second document 
was a similar warrant, dated September 15, 1624, com- 
manding the Wardens of the Mint to cause such num- 
ber and quantity of angels of fine gold to be provided 
for the king’s use as should be required. The third 
document is still more interesting than the other two, 
as it shows how prevalent had become this custom of 
touching by the king. The statement that Charles 
II. touched no less than 90,798 persons dur- 
ing his reign has hitherto found but little cre- 
dence; but this document, which is an account 
of Baptist May, Esquire, Keeper of His Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Purse, shows that in all probability 
the number is not exaggerated, as it furnishes us 
with the information that between February 7, 1667, 
and March 25, 1673, no fewer than 17,351 healing 
medals were provided by the Mint, besides 183 
bought of goldsmiths for use on special occasions, 
the last clause rather reflecting on the honesty of 
some of the recipients of these pieces. During the 
reign of Charles II. the angels were no longer minted 
for currency, but for the express purpose of being 
used at the healing ceremony. These were all of 
gold, James II. being the .first to use silver for 
“Touch-Pieces.” The power of healing was never 
claimed by William III., but during the reign of 
Anne the ceremony was again revived for the last 
time. The House of Hanover did not believe in the 
supernatural power of healing, and, by not exercis- 
ing it, suffered the custom to fall into disuse. 





AnruropotoaicaL Institute.—{ Tuesday, April 24.) 
Joun Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Dr. John Rae read a pager “On the Migration of the 
Esquimaux.” The chief subjects of Dr. Rae’s remarks 
were the two papers read before the Ethnological 
Society twelve years ago, the one by himself, the other 
by Mr. Clements R. Markham. Dr. Rae considered 
that Mr. Markham’s present view was in accordance 
with what he (Dr. Rae) advanced in 1865—viz., that 
the route of the Eskimo must have been along the 
coast of America, across the strait (northward) to 
Banks’ Land, and thence to the Parry Islands, &c., 
where so many traces of them remain. He gave some 
information regarding various peculiarities of the 
Eskimo, and exhibited a stone lamp, with a curiously- 
shaped piece of stone, used for adjusting the wick, 
which consists of a species of fibrous moss (Sphagnum), 
brought with the lamp from Repulse Bay more than 
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twenty years ago. The lamp when lit gave a clear 
bright flame from each of the three bits of moss used, 
without any perceptible smoke. These form valuable 
articles of barter among the Eskimos in the neighbour- 
hood of such localities with the more distant natives, 
for they seem to be in almost universal use, from 
Behring Strait eastward to Hudson Bay.—Mr. Robert 
B. Holt read a paper on “ Earthworks in Ohio,” and 
Prof. Busk described some skulls from the same place. 





Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, April 26.) 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—“ On the Nature and 
Origin of Beds of Chert in the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of Ireland,” by Prof. E. Hull; “ Researches on 
Emeralds and Beryls: Part II. On some of the 
Processes employed in the Analysis of Emeralds and 
Beryls,” by Greville Williams ; “On Repulsion re- 
sulting from Radiation: Preliminary Note on the 
Otheoscope.” by W. Crookes; ‘On the Inferences to 
be drawn from the Appearance of Bright Lines in the 
Spectra of Irresolvable Nebulae,” by W. Huggins. 








FINE ART. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Tuts gallery, about which so much has been said 
in artistic and fashionable circles during the last 
couple of years, opened to the public on May 1, 
after a press-view and a private view. The num- 
ber of works exhibited, oil-pictures, water-colours, 
and sculpture, is about 200. The ground-floor is 
laid out in refreshment rooms: upstairs are the 
galleries—consisting of one very large and spacious 
apartment, the west gallery, of a smaller but still 
well-sized east gallery, and of a minor room for 
water-colours. The lighting, though not beyond 
improvement, is well cared for ; and a good deal 
has been done (not completed when we visited the 
exhibition on Saturday last) in the way of showy 
decoration, without much severity or nicety of 
taste. The walls are covered with patterned 
crimson silk—far too fierce and killing a colour for 
the pictures—with painted spaces of blue and 
gilt under the roof-light in the west gallery: and 
the ornamental furnishing of the rooms—florid 

ilded tables, &c., &c.—is cumbrous and un- 

eautiful, and no doubt more costly than much 
less exceptionable objects would have been. How- 
ever, the apartments have a very handsome and 
imposing air in a general way, showing with how 
much zest and vigour the “Proprietor and 
Director,” Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., has launched 
out upon his scheme. The pictures of the several 
artists are kept together for the most part, though 
not without exceptions here and there, and they 
are displayed with ample margin of lateral space 
—some, however, being still hung higher up than 
is convenient for strict examination, On all these 
points, and on the general plan and constitution of 
the exhibition, there would be much to say; but 
we must advance at once beyond the threshold of 
the subject, and deal with the works of art them- 
selves. 

It should, we think, be readily allowed on all 
hands that the most marked feature of the display 
consists of the works by Mr. Burne-Jones, seconded 
as he is by three or four painters of somewhat 
similar aim—for instance, Mr. Crane and Mr. Stan- 
hope. Several others of our very best painters 
exhibit—such as Messrs. Millais, Watts, Holman 
Hunt, Poynter, Leighton—and some foreigners 
naturalised here orsemi-naturalised, Alma-Tadema, 
Legros, Whistler, Tissot, Heilbuth: but these 
can be seen in other galleries, whereas Burne- 
Jones is invisible elsewhere, and his singular 
idiosyncracy in art enlists the utmost curiosity, 
and in many cases proportionate enthusiasm. The 
Days of Creation, by this artist, six subjects in a 
common frame of ornamental design, certainly 
throws far into the shade most other works pro- 
duced by English painters in which both the aim 
and the treatment are alike abstract and symbolic. 
The gorgeous variegation of colour, which flinches 
from no brilliancy and transgresses into no crudity ; 





the sustained pitch of imagination, uniform 
throughout yet never wanting in needful subtleties 
of modification ; the sweet, serene, wistful, almost 
sorrowful beauty of the facial type, dreamily not 
barrenly monotonous, traversing the line between 
the humanly morbid and that which is spiritual 
in aesthetics; the singleness of style and richness 
of method—all conspire to make this picture 
unique in English work of the present day, and 
not only that, but even, it might be said, in the 
work of all times and nations. It would, in fact, 
be as impossible to point out a real analogue to 
this mode of invention and presentment in the 
work of the Italian Quattrocento, to which Mr. 
Burne-Jones is known to owe much of incitement 
and direction, as in the varying standards of 
modern art, Continental or British. The sugges- 
tion may, indeed, be found elsewhere, and items of 
the like artistic method are recognisable, one here 
and one there, in other painters; but the inform- 
ing spirit which finally produces the result, the 
breath of life inspiring this very thing, proceeds 
from its own author alone. The famous German 
word Weltschmerz, world-pang, comes convenient 
to us to express a certain predominant quality of 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s art: his is, however, Weilt- 
schmerz without much intensity of character or 
reach of thought, and removed out of the humanly 
personal relation to which the feeling so properly 
belongs into that semi-abstract region where pas- 
sion subsides into yearning, and to exist in bodily 
presence is almost to do something, and to look is 
to live. Assuredly this is not the dernier mot of 
all fine art worthy of the name—it is not mascu- 
line and progressive, but recluse and retrospective 
—it is art turning for ever on its own axis; and 
to those who find themselves utterly out of 
sympathy with Mr. Jones's work we have 
nothing to say, beyond affirming that it is jus- 
tified to itself by adequately and exquisitely 
fulfilling its own conditions, and that these 
are essentially aesthetic conditions. Others there 
are who delight intensely in such work, and 
need no corroboration—freely as it could be 
offered—of our individual praise. The Days of 
Creation are divided into six subjects, in each of 
which one angel holds one mystic sphere, one ar- 
canum of the fashioning Omnipotence; and, as 
the subjects progress, each preceding angel with 
his sphere acccompanies each successor, so that in 
the last compartment we find all the six angels 
and their six spheres. The first sphere is of light 
and darkness, the second of the firmaments, the 
third of the earth, the fourth of the sun and 
moon, the fifth of birds, and the sixth of man 
and woman. In this last instance another figure 
appears, an angel seated in front, who, facing 
right into the future, fingers his preluding and 
prophetic lute. In each compartment the back- 
ground is closed up by the expanded and hundred- 
hued wings of the angels, thickening in volume 
and in glory as the work of creation perfects 
itself. 


Mr. Jones has seven other pictures in the gal- 
lery ; of these, however, we shall say no more at 
present, but shall proceed through the rooms in 
the order of the catalogue, missing out all works 
of minor account, skilful though some of them 
may be. In so novel an undertaking as the pre- 
sent, nevertheless, where only such artists exhibit 
as Sir Coutts Lindsay was minded to invite, it 
seems desirable to give a simple list of all con- 
tributors. These are Sir Francis Grant, Messrs. 
Leighton, Watts, Poynter, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Albert Moore, F. W. Burton, Burne-Jones, Crane, 
Boughton, G. D. Leslie, Richard Doyle, P. R. Mor- 
ris, C. KE. Hallé, Charles Cousins, Johnston Robert- 
son, George Howard, Frank Dicey, Alfred Morgan, 
J. S. Cuthbert, W. B. Richmond, Stanhope, 
Strudwick, Armstrong, Hewett, Arthur Payne, 
Walter Severn, and Jopling; Misses Kate Carr, 





Evelyn Pickering, and Gillies; Mesdames Still- 
man, Jopling, H. M. Munro, and Angell; and 
Lady Louisa Charteris. 


Sir Coutts and Lady 








Lindsay also exhibit. 


Of foreign or semi-foreign 


artists we have Messrs, Otto Weber, Giovanni 
Costa, Rudolph Lehmann, Heilbuth, Tissot, 
Moreau, Schlésser, Mottez, Bles, Whistler, 
Alma-Tadema, and Legros, and Baron H. de 
Lyoncourt; and, as sculptors, Messrs. Mas- 
sini, Maclean, Delaplanche, Boehm, and Chapu, 
and Count Gleichen. This is a rather miscella- 
neous selection: there are the illustrious, the 
skilful, the mediocre, and the obscure, natives and 
aliens, professionals and amateurs; excellent 
artists present, and other excellent artists absent, 


Among the numerous contributions of M, 
Hleilbuth we specify the Seménarists, in which 
one of the pupils advances to kiss the hand of a 
Monsignore, and the Villa Borghese, Rome, where 
a nurse is taking up a pretty English-looking 
little girl to salute a prelate seated on the stone 
balustrade-bench; also the Past and Present, 
Rome, showing an English touring-party, male 
and female, triply armed with the red volume of 
Murray, going over the ruins of an antique build- 
ing (perhaps the Baths of Caracalla), and listen- 
ing to the expositions supplied by an_ elderly 
gentleman acting as cicerone. We need hardly 
remark on the striking tact and accomplish- 
ment with which M. Heilbuth treats his sub- 
jects, or on the special turn which he has— 
half humoristic and half from routine—for deal- 
ing with the mixture of dignity and oddity, 
of parade and a common humanity, in the 
daily life of the higher Catholic clergy. M. 
Tissot sends ten pictures, very diverse in charac- 
ter, and representing his uncommon propensity for 
doing something peculiar and startling, for select- 
ing a singular point of view, in which specialties 
of grouping and of perspective are turned to full 
account. He seems to have a rather perverse 
pleasure in disconcerting the spectator; he does 
injudicious things judiciously, or sensible straight- 
forward things curiously—and continually attains 
indeed the curiosa felicttas, while he not unfre- 
quently seems also to be bantering himself and 
his public on what he can do, and how he can do 
it. The Gallery of H.M.S. Calcutta, Portsmouth, 
or Holiday, or Meditation, or A Portrait, would 
furnish ample theme for description and discussion. 
We must, however, limit ourselves to the princi- 
pal picture, The Triumph of Will—the first subject, 
The Challenge, of a series which is to form (as the 
catalogue has it) a “poem in five parts.” The 
theme is that “the Will—attended by two 
pages, Audacity (active), and Silence (passive)— 
triumphs over Vice and Temptation.” This first 
picture, Zhe Challenge, looks at first sight almost 
as much like the fourth subject, which is to be 
The Victory. A young knight, with a rather 
feminine but resolute face, and a drawn sword and 
shield seen edgeways, steps over, and rouses to the 
contest Vice, a woman whose body, from the 
waist downward, ends in the form of an ounce: 
“ Luxuria” is inscribed on her velvet throat-band. 
Three twining and threatening serpents, with 
a human skull visible amid their folds of 
yellow, green, and less definite tints, writhe 
upward from the foreground. They are only 
a little inferior to those miracles of art, the 
serpents drawn by Japanese designers—a class 0 
artists of whom M. Tissot is well known to be a0 
ardent zealot and student. Vice strains to raise 
herself, her human hands contracting, and armed 
with semi-bestial claws. The two pages, Al 
dacity and Silence, are quaint figures, truthfully 
but rather excessively characterised, habited re- 
spectively in red and obscure grey: a forest with 
a slight glimpse of waning discoloured sky forms 
the background. ‘To the left is a trophy of armour, 
with a motto inscribed within a laurel-wreath— 
“Audere, Velle, Tacere” (and some other first 
word, which we failed to read). This is certainly 
a very noticeable picture, with a spellbound, 
chivalric, and partly grotesque drift of invention 
and treatment. Mr. Leighton’s contributions, 
three in number, are, comparatively speaking, U 
important: although the Study of a brown-fa 





slim Venetian girl has natural and life-breathing 
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grace of a very attractive kind. Mr. Watts sends 
an ideal picture and three portraits. Lady Lind- 
say is represented in three-quarters length, prepar- 
ing to play the violin: she looks over her left 
shoulder, as about to begin when the right moment 
shall come. The silk dress of a bronzed-yellow 
tint, with much patterning on the belt and other 
details, and a generally purfled or crumpled dis- 
posal, is very masterly in handling, and brings 
out all the _ of the pink carnations and full 
blue eyes. e head of Mr. Burne-Jones is one 
of Mr. Watts’s most indisputable successes, as to 
both likeness, character, and art: there is a sort 
of shifting firmness in the countenance, a clear 
outlook veiled by fastidiousness, very subtly 
rendered. The full-length of The Honourable Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham belongs more expressly to the 
grand mode of portraiture: here everything 
is sumptuous and large-moulded: laurels be- 
hind and magnolias in front carry on the key- 
note struck by the figure of the lady. The 
face is unfortunately, so far as handling goes, 
alittle out of harmony with all the rest: it has 
evidently been painted and repainted before the 
artist could satisfy himself, and it has now in con- 
sequence an ae look. The ideal picture 
by Mr. Watts is the Love and Death, a smaller ver- 
sion of which was not long ago exhibited in Man- 
chester: this leads us to treat of it with more brevity 
than would otherwise be befitting. Love resists the 
entrance of Death into a house—resists the re- 
sistless: shrouded in white, Death raises his un- 
conquerable and unpausing arm high over the 
head of Love, and passes onward with undeviat- 
ing feet, hardly so much as conscious of the oppo- 
sition. Rose-bushes, blooming, overthrown, or 
withered, are the principal subsidiary detail: the 
work is a majestic one, in which its author's 
highest powers have been worthily exerted. As 
an individual defect we might specify the foot, 
and especially the heel, of Death, which seem ill- 
defined and block-like. Mr. Poynter contributes 
eleven pictures, mostly portraits on a small scale : 
that of Lady Wensleydale is a remarkable master- 
piece of completion and discretion, both in art and 
im the development of character, but all these 
pe have (if we mistake not) been exhibited 

efore, and the same is the case with the subject- 
pictures, Andromeda, Proserpine, and An Egyp- 
tran Sentry: the little landscape, From a Window 
at Lynmouth, may probably be new. A Ruffling 
Breeze is the name of Mr. Boughton’s picture. 
No doubt we are to understand that both 
the natural and the moral atmosphere are breezy, 
but of the former we find no marked indica- 
tion—a certain want of open-air freshness (not 
excluding, however, many natural details well 
observed and freely and deftly rendered) being 
one of the ordinary defects of Mr. Boughton’s 
palntings. The moral breeze is transacted be- 
tween a labouring lover and his lass: she walks off 
ina tiff carrying her pail of water, while he re- 
mains undemonstratively behind holding his spade 
—a female friend of both parties, seated close be- 
side him, smiling quietly as she watches the 
wrangle, and foresees that, like many another that 
happened before, it will count for nothing in the 
ong tun, The disposition of the figures is, as 
usual, advisedly inartificial, and the work generally 
may rank among the best of its author. Of Sir 
Francis Grant’s trio, two are very old affairs, which 
we hardly needed to rebehold in 1877. The third 
18 New, so far as we remember, and is truly a highly 
excellent portrait—as manly and painterlike a 
work perhaps as the President of the Royal 
jicademy ever produced: we object somewhat, 
ao to the depressingly dull brown of 
~ background. This is a likeness of General 
wr Hope Grant, who is represented seated, in 
readiness to play the violoncello. 


With this picture—missing mention of several 
others which might reasonably claim specitication 
i description, especially the Ariadne tn Naxos of 
— Evelyn Pickering—we quit the East Room, 
reserving for another occasion the remainder of 





the gallery, more particularly the contents (as yet 
very scantily referred to by us) of the principal 
West Room. W. M. Rossetti. 








CLEEVE ABBEY, SOMERSETSHIRE, 


AN interesting discovery has been made within 
the last few weeks at Cleeve Abbey, in Somerset- 
shire, a place which, although it affords—with the 
exception, perhaps, of Fountains—the best and most 
complete example in England of the domestic ar- 
rangement of a Cistercian house, is still so remote 
and secluded as to be little known, even to those who 
have given special attention to monastic antiqui- 
ties. The abbey stands in a broad valley about 
four miles inland from the castle of the Mohuns, 
at Dunster. The Mohuns were among its first 
benefactors ; but Cleeve was founded about the 
year 1188, by William de Romare, grandson ap- 
parently of the William de Romare created Earl 
of Lincoln by Stephen, in 1141. This family had 
obtained Cleeve soon after the Conquest, and the 
house was colonised from Revesby in Lincoln- 
shire, a daughter of Rievaulx. The “Cleeve” or 
cliff from which the place was named rises at 
the side of the valley, and was quarried by the 
first monks for the building of their convent. 

Until quite recently the domestic buildings of 
Cleeve were used for a farmer’s purposes, and the 
cloister court was a farm-yard, deep in straw and 
horse-litter, and unsavoury with every’ kind of 
abomination. Calves were reared in the chapter- 
house, and pigs were comfortably housed in the 
sacristy. No one but an antiquary of unusual 
enthusiasm could then have dared the perils and 
discomforts of an investigation; while modern 
walls, crossing and re-crossing in every direction, 
made it difficult to obtain an accurate plan of 
even those portions which were above ground. The 
church had entirely disappeared, and, although its 
position was of course known, it was impossible 
to trace its extent in any direction. Shortly 
before 1875, however, Cleeve became the pro- 
perty of Mr. Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, 
whose first measure was to provide more 
fitting quarters for the farmer. In the summer 
of that year Cleeve was visited by Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott. He obtained a gang of labourers from 
Mr. Luttrell, and under his directions the site of 
the church was cleared and the ground-plan re- 
vealed ; modern accretions were removed ; masons 
opened doors and windows that had been closed, 
and made good unsafe rents and fractures; car- 
penters secured floors and roofs; and, almost the 
greatest labour of all, the unclean gatherings of 
many a year were swept away from the cloister 
court, from the various buildings, and from the 
site of the church. Mr. Walcott described the 
Abbey in a paper read before the Institute of 
British Architects (January 31, 1876), and Mr. 
Samson, an architect of Dunster, who had been 
also active in this true “restoration,” supplied 
very clear and valuable ground-plans. The recent 
discovery, however, makes an addition to these 
plans of great interest and importance. But be- 
fore coming to it, it is worth while, since Cleeve 
is so little known, to notice very briefly the build- 
ings cleared by Mr. Walcott, and the church as 
traced by him. 

A clear, broad stream flows down the valley, 
and was, of course, turned to account for the pur- 
poses of the monastery. It is crossed by a bridge 
of two low arches; and a very short distance 
beyond rises the gatehouse—the lower part of the 
thirteenth century, the upper, the work of the last 
abbot, William Dovell. His name appears on one 
of two tablets placed on the front; on the other 
is the abbot’s welcome :— 

* Porta, patens esto ; 
Nulli claudaris honesto.” 


The gatehouse is an excellent example, and, like 
the far larger one at Whalley, in Lancashire, well 
shows the difference between such a monastic 
“outwork” and the fortified gate of a castle. 
Here the great doors were in the middle; so that 











the outside was a sheltering porch, affording a 
sort of welcome to every “ honest ” visitor. 

The gatehouse opened to the wide outer court 
of the monastery, over which a venerable walnut 
and two or three sycamores of great size and age 
spread their broad shadows and their twisted, 
contorted limbs. The house was not large, since 
it contained only twenty-eight monks at the close 
of the thirteenth century, and but seventeen at the 
dissolution ; but the arrangements were of course 
as complete as in such great monasteries as Foun- 
tains or Kirkstall, and it is, perhaps, to the com- 
paratively small extent of the buildings at Cleeve 
that we owe their preservation. The cloister 
court, a square of not much more than ninety-five 
feet (from wall to wall, within the walks), lay as 
usual on the south side of the church, the wall of 
its eastern walk being in a line with the west wall 
of the transept. The present entrance is on the 
western side, where, indeed, there must always 
have been a passage, though whether (at first) it 
opened to more than a range of cellars under the 
“domus conversorum” is doubtful. The old pas- 
sage from the cloister to the convent garden is at 
the south-east angle. A more striking scene than 
that which presents itself on passing beyond the 
western walk of the cloister is not afforded by any 
monastic ruin in England. It is, indeed, hardly 
a scene of ruin. The dormitory and refecto 
on the east and south sides are perfect, with their 
roofs and windows. The substructures beneath 
them are also of course fully preserved; and 
although the long wall of the church on the north 
side is grass-grown on the top, while the pentices 
which once surrounded the court and formed the 
cloister have disappeared, and the great refectory 
windows are bare of glass, the impression is rather 
that we are looking on a house but recently 
deserted than on one whose monastic inmates 
have passed away for so many centuries. Foun- 
tains ison a much vaster scale, and the general 
remains there are very perfect. But even there 
we have not the feeling which Cleeve gives us so 
strongly, that we are looking from the same 
windows, and—this perhaps makes the great 
difference—standing beneath the same roofs that 
were known to so many generations of the 
Cistercian “ hooded folk.” 

The buildings on the east side of the cloister 
are entirely Early English, and may date from the 
first years of the thirteenth century. Beginning 
at the north end, adjoining the transept of the 
church, we have in succession, below, the sacristy 
with its various aumbries and recesses; the par- 
lour, in which conversation “in few and grave 
words ” was occasionally allowed ; the vestibule 
of the chapter-house, with two very beautiful 
window openings, each of two trefoiled arches, 
carried by a slender central shaft; the arch of 
the daystairs to the dormitory ; a slype through 
which the monks may have passed to their field 
work; and (extending beyond the cloister) the 
long calefactory or day room, measuring 60 ft. 
by 22 ft. Gin. The vaulted roof was carried on 
two central pillars, which remain. Ranging over 
the whole of these apartments is the dormitory, 
137 ft. in length by 24 ft. 5in. On the west side, 
fronting the cloister, it has thirteen lancets ; on 
the east side, eight. The roof is unceiled; and 
there is no trace of glazing in the lights, although 
it is hardly possible to suppose that they were not 
protected by wooden shutters. But on this side 
of the cloister we have Cistercian simplicity and 
bareness without a sign of departure from the 
original rule. It is not so when we turn south- 
ward. The lower range here is still Early English, 
including the doorway to the refectory stairs ; 
but the refectory, above, is very good Perpen- 
dicular, the work in all probability of the last 
abbot, Dovell, who, as we have seen, added to 
the gatehouse. By this time innovations had 
become frequent, and in most Cistercian houses 
there was plenty of room for the application of 
the saying, Bonus Bernardus non videt omnia, 
The refectory measures 51 ft. Gin. by 22 ft. 4 in.; 
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and its windows, five on the north and four on 
the south, are of three lights, with excellent 
tracery in the headings, while those on the south 
are transomed with a stone beam pierced with 
quatrefoils. The waggon roof is of oak, slightly 
pointed, with angel corbels from which the main 
beams are carried. It was no doubt intended 
that the spaces between these beams should be 
panelled ; but there is no trace of nailing, or of any 
rude tearing away of the panels ; and it is probable 
that this part of the work was never finished. Nearly 
filling the east wall is the outlined figure (in dis- 
temper) of Our Lord on the cross, with St. John 
and the Virgin on either side. Nothing can well 
be more impressive or more touching than this 
great hall, with the breeze sweeping through its 
unglazed windows, its discoloured walls, its un- 
finished roof, and the solemn, slowly-fading figures 
at the far end. But in all this, and even in the 
position of his new refectory, Abbot Dovell was 
straying from his rule. This refectory is Bene- 
dictine rather than Cistercian; and in entering it 
we are at once reminded of the Benedictine 
refectory at Worcester, now serving asa school. 
The rich windows, the carved roof, and the 
erucifix, are all matters which St. Bernard had 
expressly disallowed; and the true position of the 
Cistercian refectory, as Mr. Sharpe has properly 
laid down, was not parallel with the cloister walk, 
or above it, but at right angles with and pro- 
jecting beyond it. Accordingly, it has just been 
proved that this was the position of the original 
refectory at Oleeve. Thanks to Mr. Reynolds, of 
Redland, near Bristol, the ground on the farther 
side of the cloister has been thoroughly explored, 
and not only the site, but the whole pavement of 
the first refectory has been laid bare. This is a 
very rich tiled floor of the early Decorated period, 
displaying the shields of many benefactors to the 
abbey, including those of Mohun and Montacute, 
and, frequently repeated, that of Clare. The 
pavement is 40 ft. long by 14 ft. Beyond it, on 
either side, is an untiled space, extending to the 
wall foundations. This was occupied by tables 
and benches, which were raised ona step. The 
tiled centre of the hall was free. It is interesting 
to find the usual Cistercian arrangement thus con- 
firmed. The approach to the refectory was of 
course through the Early English portal, imme- 
diately within which were afterwards placed the 
stairs leading to Abbot Dovell’s hall. 

Of the church, on the north side of the cloister, 
little remained above ground when Mr. Mackenzie 
Walcott undertook his great clearing. The south 
wall of the nave, however, is nearly entire, with 
procession doors duly provided, east and west. 
The general plan was very simple. There was a 
low central tower, under which was, in part, the 
choir of the monks; a nave of five bays ; tran- 
septs, with two eastern chapels in each; and a 
short, square-ended presbytery. The bases of the 
piers which remain show good work, resembling 
that of Buildwas. It should be added that the 
foundations of the “ domus conversorum,” ranging 
in front of the west walk of the cloister, and con- 
nected with the west end of the church by a 
circular staircase-turret, have been uncovered, 
and agree precisely in position with the great 
range at Fountains, the proper appropriation of 
which Mr. Sharpe was the first to explain. 

It need hardly be pointed out that Cleeve is 
otherwise rich in illustrations of monastic arrange- 
ment and detail, all of which are fully discussed in 
Mr. Walcott’s paper. Enough has perhaps been 
said to indicate the very great interest and value 
of the remains, Ricnarp Joun Krva. 








THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 
Tue Council meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Friday evening, the 27th ult., was an important 
one in the history of that body, inaugurating a 
system of purchase from the annual exhibitions, 
which will materially augment the power of the 
Academy as an exhibiting body. It will be re- 





membered that Sir F. Chantrey, the portrait- 
sculptor, left his large fortune to form a fund for 
the purchase of “ works of art,” to be chosen by 
the Council towards the formation of a public 
collection representative of the English school. 
The recent death of Lady Chantrey enabled the 
Council of the Academy to exercise their import- 
ant function for the first time this season, the sum 
at their disposal being over 4,000/. The right use 
of this important public patronage has, very pro- 
perly, been occupying the minds of the leading 
members of the body for some time back, and, the 
various party leaders having various views, the 
result has been three different lines of action. The 
manifest policy of the Academy to keep ahead of 
all other exhibiting bodies by offering prizes to 
their own adherents among outsiders and young 
artists has been considered, as well as the reason- 
able, but apparently more exclusive, plan of pur- 
chasing the works of members, and also the wise 
advice by a minority that the new gallery should 
consist only of master-works by deceased as well 
as living men. This last is the only way to pre- 
vent another miscellaneous mass of doubtful 
works being the result, such as the collections 
bequeathed to the nation by Messrs. Vernon and 
Sheepshanks ; but in pursuance of this principle a 
rather unhappy selection was made a few weeks 
ago in the acquisition, for 1,000 guineas, of Hil- 
ton’s large altar-piece Christ Crowned with Thorns, 
a subject precluding the work from giving any 
pleasure to human creature, while its style of 
ainting is of the “able and meritorious” sort, a 
ind of cross between Fuseli and West. This 
purchase, which has also the disadvantage of 
carrying the picture away from its proper use and 
location as an altar-piece in a London church, to 
effect which it was necessary to get the Bishop’s 
mandate, is already a matter of the past: the 
work done on Friday night was more important. 
This was the purchase of Mr, Leighton’s group 
in bronze for 2,000/.; a small painting by Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie, a sea-shore with shipping, for 
100; another small work, a figure-subject, by Mr. 
J. Clark, 200; St. Cecilia, by Mr. Dicksee, 350; 
and a picture in three compartments, by Mr. T. 
M. Rooke, 400, The Academy, it will be seen, 
has endeavoured to meet all opinions. The last- 
named work is, we understand, what people are 
still inclined to call Preraphaelite. 








THE NEW SEVRES MANUFACTORY. 


As you already know, the opening of the new 
Sévres manufactory was celebrated with unusual 
splendour. M. Gambetta, President of the Budget 
Commission, stated to the Marshal-President that 
“ La Chambre avait prouvé au gouvernement son 
esprit de concours en dotant largement le minis- 
tére d’oti reléve la protection directe et l’encourage- 
ment de nos arts et des hautes industries.” And 
it is a fact that a credit for 35,000 francs, opened 
by Beulé at the very moment when the greatest 
disorder reigned in public affairs, in favour of the 
Sévres manufactory, that a studio might be founded 
there for mosaic-workers, has been since confirmed. 
The Budget Commission showed that they were 
intent above all things on being conciliatory in 
not at the outset opposing the costly and useless 
introduction of an art which has never been a 
national one, which our ancestors would have 
borrowed from the Romans had it been suited to 
our damp frosty climate, and which, lastly, can 
be so well and economically replaced by ceramic. 
But seeing that this studio has now been 
founded at Sévres, and mosaic-workers imported 
from Florence are already at work there, the best 
thing to be done is to accept it without too much 
grumbling. They have begun by copying a 
decorative frieze, consisting of an enormous green 
garland intertwined among vases, cups, ewers, &c., 
of various shapes, which is intended for the string- 
course of the facade of the manufactory. 

The new buildings stand at the entrance of 
the Park of St. Cloud, facing the Sévres bridge, 





and cover a large area; the little chdteau of 
the director stands in a big garden, and the 
long row of workshops and studios is inter- 
sected by open courtyards. The principal block 
is parallel to the grand avenue of the Park of St, 
Cloud, famous for the floods and the trees a 
hundred years old, which furnished such beautiful 
subjects to Paul Huet in the dawn of Roman- 
ticism. Built in the nondescript style of the 
third empire, half Greco-Roman, half French, 
happy results may be foreseen from the effect of 
polychrome amid those meagre lines and classical 
profiles. The women’s faces—very delicate they 
are—on the triangular pediment of the chief 
pavilion ought, at any rate, to be coloured. But 
will the architect, M. Laudin, dare to do it 
Would the sculptor, M. Crauck, agree to their 
being thus disguised ? 

On the left, after mounting the flight of steps, 
are the rooms set apart for the governing body ; 
on the right, the sale-rooms, where models of every 
single object the manufactory possesses or makes 
are to be bought by the public. We are struck, 
in looking through these series, by the want of 
agreement now existing between the conception 
of the types and the material execution: the latter 
is invariably admirable, the former shows but too 
clearly the deplorable effect produced on our 
‘national arts by the influence of the neo-Greek 
school, which answered to none of the require- 
ments of the modern spirit, and has led to a fatal 
departure from living forms and the use of bright 
colours. Three years ago the Government of the 
Republic appointed a higher commission to watch 
over the progress of the manufactory. Some good 
has already resulted from their advice. Lately, in 
order that a still more practical line may be struck 
out, a very skilful and very prolific sculptor, M. 
Carrier Belleuse, has been made Director of the 
works of art, and he has under him some clever 
and tractable artists. Provisionally he has put a 
stop to painting, enamelling, and the soft paste. 
Exclusive attention is being directed to the pétes 
dures rapportées, a very elegant process now being 
carried out at Minton’s under the direction of 
Solon-Milés, formerly artist at Sévres. 


Let us go up into the Ceramic Museum, the 
really new part. The director is the well-known 
novelist and critic, M. Champfleury, who has 
turned his attention more particularly to French 
popular ceramics and drawn thence some ex- 
tremely curious deductions, especially re‘ating to 
the time of the Revolution. 

This museum occupies the whole length and 
breadth of the first story of the principal building. 
The specimens of faience are arranged in glass cases 
down the middle of the two galleries which stat 
from a square room in the centre. Other cases 
and tables placed at right angles to the wall 
occupy the window side, so that hardly any room 
is wasted, and the light is excellent. The col- 
lections, much richer than they ever had the credit 
of being in the small dark rooms of the old Manu- 
factory, are here unfolded to view like the pages of 
a technical and historical dictionary. Their order 
of arrangement is methodical, but in no way 
pedantic. Both the eye and the mind are charmed 
and interested by these surviving witnesses of 
bygone ages and civilisations. A list of the con- 
tents affixed to each case supplies the temporaty 
want of a catalogue. Entering the gallery to the 
right we come successively to the ancient 
Egyptian pottery, the Greek, the Phoenician and 
the Etruscan (unglazed and glazed), the Roma, 
Celtic, Gaulish, Gallo-Roman, from the seventh te 
the sixteenth century (found in France), the 
Mexican, the Spanish, &c., &c.; then to a life-size 
figure of the Virgin, in a sitting posture, with 
the Child Jesus, in the act of blessing, standing 
on her left knee, modelled and enamelled in white 
by one of the Della Robbia family, a choice = 
interesting specimen of Italian art of the fiftecat® 
century. It is in a good state of preservation, ane 
was bought by M. Champfleury for 8,090 francs 
of M. Freppa, a Florentine dealer well Jmows t© 
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amateurs. Near this Virgin is another curious 
piece, curious on other grounds—an earthenware 
stove, namely, which is an exact representation of 
the Bastille, modelled and baked by one Olivier 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and by him 
solemnly presented to the Convention. 

Retracing our steps, we come to the burnished 
pottery, the Palissy, the French gray-beard 
ceramic, the attempts of Boetger, the delicate bas- 
reliefs of Wedgwood, and two magnificent cases of 
Hispano-Moorish, Siculo-Arabian, and Italian 
majolicas, which comprise a few, but those very 
choice, specimens of lustred ware. Last of all, the 
Rouen ware with its brilliant decorations, which 
is the glory of French ceramics. 

In the left gallery are the Nevers, the Rouen, 
the Moustiers, and all the French wares, the 
Delft, the modern Spanish ware, and one of the 
most exquisite specimens of Oira earthenware, 
fonaly lavwn by the name of Henri Deux, which 
now fetches such fabulous prices. Next come the 
attempts at soft porcelain of Germany, Vincennes, 
Sévres, England, &c. This section is rather poor, 
and, as the finances of the museum are at present 
very low, there is no hope of seeing it improved 
for a long while yet, unless the public are induced 
by the general excellence of the museum to add to 
it by gifts. 

The gallery terminates in two rooms, which 
contain the mosaics, the glass, and the enamels, 
besides a very instructive exhibition of natural 
products, tools, &c., used in the making of porce- 
lain. Here, too, is a little model of an oven 
with the following inscription, the date of which 
is curious :—“* Modéle de four pour la porcelaine 
aaturelle fait par Haly pour le Comte d Aranda, a 
Aleora, ce 29 Juin, 1756.” 

We will bring our tour of inspection to a close 
by calling attention to the few, but beautiful, 
specimens of fine old Chinese and Japanese porce- 
lain, and, lastly, to a set of the original models in 
terra-cotta which were modelled for the Royal 
manufactory, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
by Falconnet, Pigalle, Pajou, Clodion, Larue, &c. 
It is here that is displayed this French art, the 
revival of which has been so slow, in all its science 
and all its beauty, its taste and spirit, which must 
= slavishly imitated, but studied and under- 
stood. 

The origin of the museum was in some antique 
vases presented to the manufactory by Louis XVI. 
‘The illustrious Brongniart, who was director from 
1800 to 1847, conscious of the historical and 
technical importance of ceramic collections, set 
them on foot and made use of them in writing his 
great work, of which, by-the-by, a third edition 
has lately been issued. By his devotion, the late 
Riocreux, whom we have all known, did the 
areatest service to this museum, which has just 
undergone such a brilliant transformation in the 
hands of M. Champfleury. Pu. Burry. 


P.S.—Since this was written, I have learnt that 
the Director of the Manufactory, M. Robert, is not 
in agreement with the Director of the Ceramic 
Museum, M. Champfleury, as to the principles on 
which the classification should be based. M. 
Robert would perpetuate the old divisions accord- 
‘ng to material: terra-cotta, majolica, hard porce- 
lain, soft porcelain, &c. M.Champfleury maintains 
that the better plan is to group by countries, and 
to isolate the local manufactures in each of these 
countries, There is much to be said in favour of 
both systems, The first is more scientific; the 
second possesses a more living interest for the 


public at large. I hope that M. Champfleury may 
carry the day. 








ART SALES, 


Tre Albert Grant picture-sale took place on 


Friday and Saturday last, and realised 100,0002., 
at least 150,002. having been, it is believed, given 

r the collection by its late possessor, and some 
of this money having been expended several years 
go. Mr, Albert Grant’s collection abounded in the 


for t 


best works of popular masters, some of whom 
seem, however, to have now reached or overpassed 
the height of their popularity. The collection 
was not rich in works which a very modern 
fashion in criticism has taught us to set great 
store by—works of our more imaginative if also 
truest landscape-painters, Turner, for instance, and 
Constable and David Cox and De Wint—nor did it 
contain any very considerable examples of the 
ideal work of recent production by the more ac- 
complished and sensitive masters of design, such as 
Mr. Leighton, Mr. Watts, and Mr. Albert Moore. 
It was, however, richly representative of much of 
the art that appealed most strongly to the purely 
popular imagination a quarter of a century ago 
and of much of the art that appeals to it to-day. 
There have been, in our time, art sales of truer 
interest, but none more calculated to win the 
attention of the largest public. The absence of 
much work from those great landscape-men who 
knew how to do most with so light a touch, and 
of work from the recent masters of ideal design, 
must stand answerable for whatever of “ Philis- 
tine ” character the collection assumed in the eyes 
of some of its beholders. 

Friday’s sale included, by W. Hunt, Swmmer 
Flowers and Early Fruit, which sold for 399/., 
while it had realised almost double the money at 
one of Mr. John Heugh’s sales, two years 
since. The Baron's Hall, by Cattermole, painted 
by that artist for Sir F. G. Moon, and sold 
at Sir F. G. Moon’s sale for 5601, now 
realised not more than 300/. On the other 
hand, A Quartett Party, by Mr. F. D. Hardy, 
sold for 798/., which is a small advance upon the 
sum paid for it under the hammer some five 
years ago. Mr. J. R. Herbert’s Holy Family, in 
the carpenter's shop, which had sold but a few 
years since for 756/., only realised on the present 
occasion 472/. 10s. A picture by D. Maclise, a 
very fair example of respectable but chilly art, 
fared even worse, The Disenchantment of Bottom 
having realised only 367/., or less than half the 
sum given for it by Mr. Grant. Nor was Mr. 
Frith’s picture, “ I know a maiden fair to see,” 
in any wise more fortunate. The Falstaff per- 
sonating the King—a scene from the second act 
of Henry IV.—by C. R. Leslie, and certainly a 
chef dauvre of an artist whose gentle humour is 
none too highly valued, had cost Mr. Grant about 
2,000/., it is said, while it fell on Friday to a bid 
of 1,5227. The Miniature, by Mr. W. P. Frith 
—a life-size portrait of a woman looking at a 
miniature—fell for 378/., and had cost Mr. Grant 
1,000/., according to a statement probably accu- 
rate. The same painter's picture of Sterne’s Maria 
went for 525/., while, so lately as two years since, in 
the Manley Hall collection, it had sold for a sum 
not far short of 1,000/. The Last Sleep of Argyle, 
by Mr. E. M. Ward, suffered less severely, 100/. 
only having been lost on it since 1875. John 
Philips’s work, though greatly distancing in price 
attained the sums paid for it in all but the very 
last years of the painter's life, had, nevertheless, 
much difficulty in maintaining the prices of 
recent years: The Spanish Lottery fetched, how- 
ever, the by no means inconsiderable sum of 
3,150/. A highly-effective and fine example of 
the art of Clarkson Stanfield—The Morning of the 
Wreck—attained the price of 2,687/. 10s. ; while a 
somewhat less important but still highly interesting 
example of the same artist’s work— The Lighthouse 
—from the collection of Charles Dickens—fell for 
7871. 10s. It had realised more than a thousand 
pounds at Charles Dickens's sale. 

The most conspicuous group of things sold on 
Saturday was the little collection of pictures by 
Mr. Millais, which were certainly among the 
strongest worksin Mr. Grant’s possession. There 
were two landscapes, neither of them perhaps as 
impressive as the Chill October with which Mr. 
Millais, if we remember rightly, first broke ground 
in landscape art, but both of them possessing that 
combination of accurate realism with accomplished 





boldness which so much characterises Mr. Millais’s 





work of the last ten years. Winter Fuel and the 
Scotch Firs realised 1,700 and 1,750 gs. respec- 
tively. Again, there was what is probably almost 
the only important example of Mr. Millais’s 
rendering of the nude, in the Knight Errant, a 
magnificent piece of design and modelling, which 
was knocked down for 1,450 gs.; and lastly, there 
was the eminently dramatic subject of Aaron and 
Hur upholding the Hands of Moses—a splendid 
specimen of the master’s most forcible work in 
expression and design—which realised 1,950 gs. 
One of Mr. Frith’s most finished and satisfactory 
renderings of last-century life—a piece of very 
genuine comedy and interesting characterisation— 
Before Dinner at Boswell’s, with portraits of the 
great society the lucky Scotchman was wont to 
draw round him, fetched 3,050 gs. It had been 
bought at the Manley Hall sale for over 4,000 gs. 
By Sir Edwin Landseer there were many works, 
chief among them the Otter Hunt, for which we 
hear that Sir Edwin received from Lord Aberdeen, 
its first purchaser, the sum of 700 gs. The 
picture afterwards changed hands for 3,000 gs., 
and, after at least one further advance, Mr. 
Albert Grant acquired it for something like 
10,000/., it is now stated. Be this as it may, the 
sum recorded for its sale on Saturday was 5,650 
gs. There were several drawings by Sir Edwin 
which fetched much smaller prices than at the 
sale of the artist’s works shortly after his death. 
The work of Miiller—clever and craftsmanlike, if 
not very lastingly impressive—appears to have 
held its own, as regards the prices it fetched, on 
Saturday. A replica of Mr. Wallis’s Death of 
Chatterton fetched only 150 gs. ; a replica of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple realised 1,350 gs.; while a very brilliant 
picture of Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s—probably the 
most important yet painted by a clever artist 
hardly sutliciently known to the general publie— 
fetched 800 gs. It is entitled Lo Spozalizio, 
Bringing home the Bride. Lastly—not to pro- 
long the list almost indefinitely, but to make an 
end of the record of this gigantic sale—we note 
the attainment of the sum of 1,800 gs. by a work 
probably the most ambitious ever painted by Sir 
David Wilkie—Napoleon and the Pope, in which 
Pius VII. is signing with reluctance the Concordat 
that secures the religious liberties of France. The 
English school has not produced many works 
more abounding in dignified and subtle expression 
than this of Sir David Wilkie’s, nor, indeed, many 
painted with a more confident hand. 

AN important collection of paintings from Eng- 
land was sold on the 16th ult., at the Hotel 
Drouot, in consequence of the death of Mrs. B——. 
Both, Landscape, 8,500 fr.; Van Everdingen, 
The Cascades, 4,000 fr.; F. Hals, Portrait of a 
Botanist, 7,000 fr.; Hobbema, Landscape, 8,100 fr. ; 
Hooch, P. de, Dutch Interior, 11,800 fr., and 
Assisting the Wounded, 12,500 fr.; Hans Mem- 
ling, The Virgin, the Infant Jesus, St. Catherine, 
and St. Margaret, 18,000 fr.; Van der Neer, Dutch 
Windmills, 6,950 fr.; Rembrandt, Rembrandt's 
Sister, 21,000 fr.; Rubens, Discovery of Achilles 
at the Court of Lycomedes, 9,000 fr.; and Return 
of Briseis, 10,000 fr.; J. Ruysdael, The Torrent, 
9,100 fr.; Winter, 16,000 fr., and Landscape, 
9,000 fr.; Jan Steen, The Christening Fete, 
11,700 fr.; Terburg, The Glass of Lemonade, 
20,000 fr.; W. Vandevelde, Dutch Fleet in a 
Calm, 14,200 fr.; P. Wouvermans, Departure for 
the Chase, 33,000 fr.; The Flemish Relay, 9,200 
fr.; Wynants and Vandevelde, Landscape, with 
Sunset, 6,600 fr.; Wynants and Lingelbach, View 
taken in the Environs of Haarlem, 6,050 fr. ; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Portrait of Reynolds, 16,500 fr., 
Portrait of Miss Clarke, 9,100 fr.; Constable, 
The Water-Mill, 10,700 fr.; Hogarth, Portratt of 
Mrs. Pritchard, 1,112 fr.; Sandro Botticelli, The 
Virgin, Infant Jesus, and St. John, 12,000 fr. ; 
Girolamo de’ Libri, The Virgin and Infant Jesus, 
2,700 fr. (bought for the Louvre); Claude Lor- 
raine, Sea Port, Setting Sun, 10,300 fr., Land- 
scape, 6,100 fr. 
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Tue principal artistic event of the Parisian 
season has been the sale of the gallery of M. 
Oppenheim, which took place at his house on the 
23rd ult. M. Oppenheim was a great admirer of 
Meissonier, and possessed six of his paintings, 
which sold as follows :—Portratt of the Sergeant, 
100,000 fr.; The Man-of- War, 40,000 fr.; Standard- 
Bearer of the Flemish Civic Guard, 25,000 fr.; 
The Arquebusier, 18,500 fr. ; A Song, 49,000 fr. ; 
Innocents et Malins, 88,000 fr. Eugéne Delacroix, 
The Two Foscari, bought by the Duc d’Aumale, 
70,500 fr.; R. Fleury, The Sack of Rome in 1527, 
12,700 fr.; Marilhat, Ruins in the Environs of 
Cairo, bought for the Louvre, 29,000 fr., and 
Garden of a Palace and a Mosque, 12,000 fr. ; 
Bargue, The Sentinel, 9,000 fr.; Berne-Bellecour, 
A Cannon Shot, 24,000 fr.; Bonnat, Italian 
Dancers, 15,000 fr. ; Corot, Ville d’Avray and tts 
Ponds, 6,800 fr.; Diaz, Road in the Forest, 
14,300 fr. ; Fortuny, Prayer, a water-colour draw- 
ing, 16,000 fr.; Fromentin, Party of Arab Horse- 
men passing a Ford, 8,000 fr.; Decamps, Turkish 
Butcher, 14,300 fr.; Géréme, Rev Tibicen, a 
clever satire on the musical mania of the great 
Frederic, 30,500 fr.; Hébert, The Knitting Girl, 
16,359 fr.; Isabey, Eug., A Ceremony in the 
Church at Delft in the Fifteenth Century, 
26,000 fr.; Leys, Luther in his House at Witten- 
berg, 23,500 fr. ; Pettenkofer, Austrian Horsemen 
Fording a River under Fire of the Enemy, 
5,400 fr.; Troyon, Pasturage, 62,000 fr., and 
Animals at a Drinking-Trough, 26,100 fr.; Wel- 
lems, A Patrician Lady, 6,300 fr.; Ziem, Venice 
at Night, 5,100 fr.; Pater, Repose in the Park, 
21,300 fr., and Hall at an Inn, 8,000 fr.; H. 
Robert, four decorative panels, 7,800 fr., another 
pair, 4,000 fr.; Teniers, Interior of an Ale- 
house, 7,000 fr. The sale produced 952,545 fr. 
(38,0930. 16s.). ' 

Ar the sale of the pictures and works of 
art of Mrs. B——, the celebrated Sévres table 
painted by Isabey by command of Napoleon L.,, 
with portraits of all the Marshals of France, the 
Emperor in the centre, was bought for 26,300 fr. 
by the daughter of Isabey. 


On the 25th ult. Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge sold a few rare coins, &c., including a 
shekel of Simon the Asmonaean, of Judaea, of the 
third year, with Aaron’s rod budded, and the 
sacrificial cup of Judah, which fetched 4J. ; an- 
other of the year 4, 4/. 2s.; a Gothic crown of 
1853, 2/. 15s.; sovereign of Queen Mary, double 
rose and royal arms, 2/, 15s.; silver medals of 
William ‘IIL, 12. 8s., and 12. 11s.; gold staters of 
Phillip II. and Alexander Magnus, 1/. 17s., and 
1l. 14s.; an exquisite proof of the five-sovereign 
piece, 1839, 81. 7s. 6d.; &e. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


In the sale of Mr. Robert Vernon’s works of 
art, at Christie’s, this day fortnight, there figured 
among the more important lots an Interior, attri- 
buted to Metzu, but possessing few of the charac- 
teristics of that master. The work passed into 
the hands of Mr. Martin Colnaghi, who, we hear, 
has since sold it to a private amateur. Some of 
the kest judges of art who had an opportunity of 
closely examining the work shared in the opinion 
which, notwithstanding the attribution in the 
catalogue, the auctioneer himself expressed, we 
believe, in the rostrum, that the picture might 
justly be assigned to Jan Vander Meer, of Delft, 
whose works, all of them of exquisite and various 
quality, are especially rare, not only in England, 
but even, so far as may be known, in Holland 
itself, Biirger, we believe, has thus far done more 
than anyone eise to light up the career of this 
rare master, a pupil, it seems, of I abritius, and 
an artist who is not to be confused with either 
Vander Meer “the elder” or Vander Meer “ the 
younger.” 


Ir appears that Mr. Tiffin, whose death as that 


of a once somewhat notable figure in the world of 





art we chronicled at the time of its occurrence, 
has left behind him a considerable and very mis- 
cellaneous collection. Unlike most dealers, as far 
as we know, Mr. Tiffin, when he left the Strand 
many years ago, neither parted with his business 
to a successor, nor had a public sale of his art 
property. He retired with it to Canonbury, and 
in his villa there was visited from time to time 
by old customers and by those who had heard of 
him through old customers. There, at Canon- 
bury, Mr. Tiffin sat, surrounded with his spoils 
from the Strand. Some physical infirmity made 
business difficult, and in his old age it is pro- 
bable that the old-fashioned dealer, if he added 
little to his collection, also subtracted little from 
it. The advertisements now inform us that it 
will be dispersed at various dates in May by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods, and Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, the firm in 
King Street, St. James’s, taking such oil-pictures 
as Mr. Tiffin left, and probably the greater portion 
of the drawings, and the firm in Wellington 
Street, Strand, taking the remainder of the draw- 
ings, and such etchings and engravings by Rem- 
brandt, Hollar, Boissieu, Faithorne, Wille, and 
others, as Mr. Tiffin died possessed of. The sale, 
if not likely to be one of the first importance, will 
have at least the interest attaching to even that 
which remains of a collection acquired with 
knowledge. 


Our remarks last Saturday, and on a previous 
occasion, with reference to the extravagant and 
abnormal prices it had of late become the custom 
to give for art work of recent date, and to the im- 
probability of the continuance of those prices, 
would appear to have been amply justified by the 
result of the sale of Mr, Albert Grant’s collection. 
Of the collection in gross it may be enough to 
observe that, unless we are greatly mistaken, it 
went for not at all more than two-thirds of the 
sum given for it by a purchaser of undoubted 
munificence, but who is not likely to have bought 
without advice. As the purchases extended over 
several years, and as the works, instead of gladden- 
ing the eye, were confined to the safety of the Pan- 
technicon, it would not have been unreasonable 
had Mr. Grant desired not only to be recouped his 
original outlay, but to see some interest for his 
money. This, however, has not been his privi- 
lege ; and he is out of pocket, it appears, to the 
extent of at least one-third of his own outlay— 
to the extent, that is, of some fifty thousand 
pounds—a fact on which he is not to be congratu- 
lated, and a fact, moreover, which, instead of 
telling in any especial way against his wisdom as 
a purchaser, tells against the wisdom of all those 
who allow themselves to be induced to pay for 
work which has received no consecration of time 
or long critical authority, the prices only properly 
bestowed on work which has stood the test of 
years and of the possible fluctuations of taste. 
It is not necessary to go into any detail here as to 
the particular pictures by which a liberal pur- 
chaser has suffered the most heavily. There are 
probably many readers for whom the Art Sales 
column to-day will tell its own melancholy lesson ; 
and service is done to the public by not attempting 
to hide it, even though its tendency may be to 
render less easy the acquisition by a second-rate 
painter of an income better than that of a first- 
rate author, and equal to that of a Baron of the 
Exchequer or of a Brook Street physician. 


Tue death is announced of the “ Directeur- 
Inspecteur des Beaux-Arts de Belgique,” M. Van 
Soust de Boorkenfeld. He was the author of an 
Etude sur Cétat présent de Cart flamand, L’ Ecole 
d' Anvers, L’ Année sanglante, &e. 

A NEW picture by Mr. Millais is on view at 
No. 9 King Street, St. James’s—LE fie Deans, to 
be shortly engraved by Mr. Barlow, who may no 
doubt be relied upon to do it full justice, as he 
did long ago to the same painter's Wuguenot: the 
net protits of exhibiting the picture are to be 
given to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 








tion, of which Mr. Millais is Honorary Secretary, 
The work represents a secret interview between 
the beautiful Effie and her lover, Geordie Robert- 
son, in which, as the spectator can readily divine, 
the girl is informing him that she will soon have 
to provide against the consequences of her frailty, 
Mr. Millais, as usual, tells his story exceedingly © 
well, by combining genuine and even intense 
facial expression, not the least over-demonstrative, 
with simple but significant incident; here the 
chief point is that Effie has taken off, and is hold- 
ing downward with drooping arm, the sky- 
blue snood, the symbol of maidenhood, which 
confined her hair. The late autumnal rose- 
bush, flowerless, but with “its bitter fruit and 
sharp thorns remaining,” is also, as the descrip- 
tive prospectus points out, very properly in- 
troduced. Of course, the chief point in any such 
treatment must be the face of Effie. This is 
pretty, and something more than pretty, but 
not so eminently beautiful as the story indi- 
cates, nor is the hair, of a pale yellow, sufi- 
ciently abundant in growth: her expression is 
of heartsick anticipation, with gathering but 
not falling tears; a light blush of shame tinges 
her cheek and ear, waning now as the in- 
terview proceeds. One cannot call this exactly 
one of Mr, Millais’s best pictures—at first sight it 
even looks a rather hasty, lax, and indeterminate 
production: certainly, however, it gains very 
much upon anyone who lingers over the details of 
sentiment and accessory, and, before one has leit 
it, the intended pathetic impression has almost 
unfailingly been produced. 


Messrs. AGNEW have recently removed their 
fine-arts galleries from Waterloo Place to com- 
modious premises, 39 Old Bond Street, still 
partially in course of rebuilding. 


Tue exhibition of the etchings of Rembrandt, 
which for the last two or three months has been 
in preparation at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
opened to members of the club on Thursday even- 
ing, and will ina day or two, we believe, be avail- 
able to invited guests. Mr. Middleton's account of 
what will make this particularexhibition of especial 
interest to connoisseurs—the points at issue with 
regard to the attribution to Rembrandt of certain 
works which it is now sought to discard, and a 
scheme for assigning dates to the undated examples 
of the master—will appear in the AcApEMY in 
due course, and will naturally address itself in the 
main to an audience of collectors. Meanwhile, we 
may with advantage call the attention of the 
reader who is not an expert to the wide artistic 
interest of the treasure of art displayed in Savile 
Row, where, under the most favourable condi- 
tions, the visitor may see such a collection as it 
would be almost impossible to get together twice 
in a single generation. The collection wisely ex- 
cludes the great mass of beggar-subjects which 
count apparently for so much, as far as mere 
numbers are concerned, in the work of Rembrandt. 
It concentrates its strength on the adequate—we 
may even say the unparalleled—display of Rem- 
brandt’s art in portraiture, in sacred subjects, and 
in landscape. Such examples as are there exhibited 
of landscape-etchings, like the Cottage and Dutch 
Hay Barn, the Cottage with White Palings, the 
Three Trees, and even the modest yet masterly 
Sia’s Bridge, are enough to show him to those not 
before familiar with the prints as one whom 00 
more modern successes with efforts of a kind thea 
unmade have been able to dethrone from his place 
as the artist who has best of all brought the charm 
and dignity of a high style—passionate yet cot- 
trolled and reticent—to the naturalistic treatment 
of the commonest of every-day themes. Pur 
landscape had a greater interest for Rembranct 
than it had for any of his contemporaries who 
were not at the same time his pupils. In his 
landscape, only a very sparing use is made ot 
the human figure, and animals hold but a sma 
place in comparison with that assigned to them 
by Claude, by Berchem, by Vandevelde. Whe# 
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Rembrandt grappled with landscape, the land- 
scape was all. The sacred subjects have 
interest in making clear, not for the first 
time, that the limitations of practice, life, and 
travel, by reason of which it became impossible 
to the artists of the seventeenth century to avail 
themselves of local character, costume, and tradi- 
tion, in representing scenes of the East and of a 
time long gone by, did not even interfere mate- 
rially, and much less never made invalid, Kem- 
brandt’s power of touching men of his own time 
and ours by the record in Art of his comprehensive 
yet intense vision of sacred and human things. 
Rembrandt so much understood men that he 
could hardly fail in expressing rightly the emotion 
proper to any scene depicted, whether it was the 
wonderment and awe of the maimed in act to be 
healed, or the pitiful yet resigned look and gesture 
of the Virgin as she lies in her last hours. And 
no painted picture can evince this faculty more con- 
clusively than such impressions of the etching of 
Christ Healing the Sick as are displayed in Savile 
Row by Mr. Holford and M. Dutuit. The portrait 
subjects—those intimate and penetrating studies 
of men and women, generally thoughtful, but 
often of dull fortunes and narrow lives—only 
show more fully with regard to the individval 
what the incident subjects show already notably 
with regard to the mass—the depth and accuracy 
of Rembrandt's reading of all the character he 
met, and of course the consummate technical 
power with which he recorded what he read. 
Unlike many of the artistic fancies of the day, the 
unprecedented esteem for the etched work of 
Rembrandt has its foundation on the solid fact 
of its overbearing and permanent merit. 


A FRIENDLY gift of a beautiful carved pulpit 
has just been made by the “ Chambre Syndicale 
des Ouvriers Menuisiers en Batiment ” in Paris to 
the Lord Mayor for use in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Dean, in accepting it, said that it would be 
placed in the nave of the Cathedral and used for 
occasional services. It is said to be worth 1,4002., 
but the gift is chiefly valuable as testifying to 
pleasant international feeling. 


AN interesting lecture was recently delivered 
by Mr. Heath Wilson in Florence, on the subject 
of ancient methods of painting. Beginning with 
the lime paintings on Etruscan tombs, Mr. Wilson 
described the various technical processes which 
have been employed from the earliest times down 
to the present day, and, commenting on : the 
greater durability of the ancient methods, pointed 
out that works in painting executed eighteen 
centuries ago will be likely to be still in existence 
centuries hence, when probably not a single 
example of the painting of the present day will 
remain for the instruction of our descendants. 


Amone the numerous Fine Art exhibitions at 
present to be met with in Bond Street may be 
mentioned the newly-opened galleries of Mr. 
Bassano, opposite Burlington Gardens, which are 
decorated in the must approved modern artistic 
style, with dusky green-and-gold wall-paper de- 
signed by Mr. Morris, velvet hangings of the same 
indescribable hue, Persian pattern carpets, blue 
crockery, green-and-yellow stained window-panes, 
and other harmonious accessories. In these apart- 
ments of subdued splendour some excellent speci- 
mens of photographic portraiture show to great 
advantage. By Mr. Buassano’s process ordinary 
photographic portraits can be enlarged, it seems, 
to almost, or quite, life-size, without acquiring 
that hardness of outline which we have generally 
hoticed as painfully present in enlarged portraits. 
Many of those here exhibited have, indeed, all the 
soft delicacy of crayon sketches, and are remark- 
able for their artistic effect. Besides the photo- 
graphic examples there is also an exhibition in 
these galleries of paintings by contemporary 


artists, to which several well-known masters have 
contributed. 


Sven thousand nine hundred and twenty- 


three paintings and drawings were sent in for 





exhibition in the Salon this year. 2,110 have 
been admitted, The drawings and water-colours 
exceed by 400 the number of last year. We have 
before stated that a more favourable position has 
been accorded to these works than heretofore. 


Aw exhibition of the works of Diaz will be 
opened in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts on May 5. 
hat of Fromentin is now closed. 


A sum of 20,000 fr. has been voted by the 
Comité des Courses in Paris for the acquisition of 
two works of art to be given as prizes in 1878. A 
competition has been opened for these works. 


Unper the title of “ Le Théatre en Angleterre” 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock contributes to L’ Art 
an appreciative criticism of Mr. Irving's acting. 


Two important letters from the painter David 
to Wicar, the citizen Ministre de 1l’Intérieur, 
belonging to the celebrated Benjamin Fillon col- 
lection of autographs, are reproduced in facsimile 
in L’Art of last week. In one of these David 
does not hesitate to attribute to the influence of 
Academies the decadence of the arts, and firmly 
refuses to become a member of the Société libre des 
Arts du Dessin, which was being formed at that 
time, and of which the late M. Jeanron was for 
some time the president. 


THE new number of the Gazette Archéologique 
opens with a photograph of an exceedingly beau- 
tiful mural painting at Cortona, representing in 
front view an ideal female bust, the head wreathed 
with ivy, but the expression so pensive that, on 
the discovery of the painting in 1732, it was 
thought to be a Madonna, in spite of the ancient 
bronzes found with it. That was, of course, before 
Pompeii or Herculaneum had revealed their 
treasures of painting. Yet it is curious that M. 
Frangois Lenormant, who writes the accompany- 
ing text, should, with his knowledge of Pompeian 

ainting, take so much trouble to show that the 

ust in question can be nothing but antique—a 
reminiscence of Apelles. One would have thought 
there could be no question in the matter. The 
next article in the Gazette is by Baron de Witte, 
and deals with the intricate subject of the divini- 
ties who in ancient times represented the days of 
the week. But at present we have only an instal- 
ment of the article, which when concluded will 
have dealt with the known works of art in which 
these divinities are figured, and with the chief 
points in the literature of the subject. An en- 
graving is also given of the capital of a column 
in Greek marble, obviously at some time carried 
off from Greece to where it now is, in the Church 
of San Pietro in Grado, near Pisa. It is orna- 
mented with a relief of what the writer of the 
article, M. de Chanot, calls a double Sphinx, that 
is to say, a front view of a Sphinx, with which the 
sculptor, finding that the body of the creature 
would not otherwise be visible, has taken the liberty 
of giving it apparently two bodies, one extending on 
each side, as a sculptor’s substitute for the perspec- 
tive which a painter could have given. Exactly the 
same representation occurs on coins of Chios, and 
M. de Chanot concludes, the other probabilities 
being also favourable, that the capital had been 
transported from that quarter. Similar repre- 
sentations of other animals—the lion and the owl, 
for example—are not rare in early art, and there 
appears to be no doubt but that the capital at 
Pisa is archaic. The other articles in this num- 
ber are by MM. de Saulcey, Roulez, and Mansell. 








THE STAGE. 


THE next annual professional tour of Mr. Buck- 
stone is officially described as a series of farewell 
appearances. Mr. Buckstone will be accompanied 
as usual by the Haymarket troupe, reinforced by 
the return of Mr. Chippendale, who has for some 
time been absent from the stage. 


Mr. Brirrarn Wrieut, who died last week at 
Margate, was for some years the leading low 





comedian of Mr. Chatterton’s company, for which 
position he had at least one valuable qualification 
—he could be heard in any part of the vast cir- 
cumference of Drury Lane Theatre. His humour 
was of a rather artificial kind; he delighted to 
depict abject terror, and in this way could raise 
much laughter, though his means were limited to 
a few conventional tones and movements. Hu- 
morous foolishness was also a quality which Mr. 
Wright was in some degree successful in pourtray- 
ing; his habit, however, was to exaggerate the 
foolishness in a wilful way, while the humour 
was apt to tend towards vanishing-point. Some 
sense of grotesque and eccentric character Mr. 
Wright undoubtedly had, and this might haveserved 
to secure him a more lasting reputation; but very 
large theatres are bad nurseries of talent—are in- 
deed destructive of all the finer qualities of acting. 
Mr. Wright made himself useful in pantomimes, 
and when spectacular dramatisations of the 
Waverley Novels were in favour he was employed 
to relieve the heavier features of the entertain- 
ment—a duty which he fulfilled as a rule to the 
manifest satisfaction of the majority of the audi- 
ence. He died at the comparatively early age of 
forty. 


THE comedietta entitled A Cosy Couple was 
revived at the Opéra Comique on Saturday last, 
when Mr. Charles Mathews appeared in his 
original part of Russelton. On Monday next 
The Game of Speculation will be revived here— 
in accordance with the advertised intention of Mr. 
Hollingshead to give Mr. Mathews an opportunity 
of appearing successively in some of his most 
celebrated impersonations. 


THE Globe Theatre passed on Monday last into 
the hands of a gentleman named Towne, who re- 
presented the leading character ina drama entitled 
Percy, of which he is understood to be the author. 
Percy, which is written in blank verse, is not 
likely to find favour with rational playgoers ; and 
unfortunately Mr. Towne’s talents as an actor are 
not of a kind to reconcile an audience to a worth- 
less piece. 

Mr. Cuartes ReApE’s romantic drama entitled 
The Wandering Heir, founded on the celebrated 
Annesley case of the time of George II., has been 
revived at the St. James’s Theatre, where Mrs. 
John Wood and Mr. Leathes sustain their original 
parts of Philippa and James Annesley, 








MUSIC. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL.—RUBINSTEIN’S FIRST RECITAL, 


Tue crowded state of St. James's Hall last Mon- 
day afternoon, on the occasion of the first recital 
given by Herr Rubinstein in London during the 
present season, testified in a most conclusive man- 
ner to the fact that the enthusiasm aroused here by 
his last year’s visit has in no degree abated. Very 
seldom has such an audience been seen at a morn- 
ing concert ; indeed, many who were there were 
obliged to stand during the whole performance. 
Yet the great pianist’s appearance was no longer 
a novelty ; he was repeatedly heard in London 
last season; neither was there any special feature 
in the programme which would account for so 
large a concourse. What is the secret of Rubin- 
stein’s enormous, almost unparalleled, success ? 
How is it that he attracts, not merely musicians, 
but the general public, to a degree which no other 
artist even approaches ? 

The true answer to this question is, I believe, 
not to be found in the love of the marvellous 
which is to a larger or smaller extent found in us 
all. It is true that in point of execution Rubin- 
stein is a most phenomenal player, for whom 
difficulty may truly be said to be non-existent; 
but in this respect other players, if they have not 
precisely equalled him, run him very close. As ex- 
amples it will suffice to name Mdme. Essipoff and 
Hans von Biilow ; yet neither of these truly great 
artists exerted the same amount of fascination over 
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their audiences. The real secret of the charm in 
Rubinstein’s playing is that it is perfectly evident 
that he feels every note. With many of his read- 
ings it is impossible on calm reflection to agree ; 
at times he seems so completely carried away by 
the music as fairly to “lose his head ;” yet never 
was there a more forcible illustration of Beet- 
hoven’s maxim that that which comes from the 
heart goes to the heart. Rubinstein’s playing is 
eminently subjective; it reflects every phase of 
an ardent artistic temperament; hence he holds 
his hearers spell-bound in precisely the same way 
as does a great orator speaking on a subject in 
which he feels a deep interest. 

These thoughts naturally suggested themselves 
in listening to the recital on Monday. The pro- 
vramme commenced with a transcription for piano 
alone of Beethoven’s overture to Egmont. It is 
impossible to commend the choice of such an 
orchestral work in an arranged form ; its chief in- 
terest. consisted in its showing how far, under such 
a pair of hands as Rubinstein’s, the piano can 
realise the effects of a full band. The playing 
was certainly prodigious, but the contrasts of 
tone-colour were of course wanting, and the 
eflect cannot be considered satisfactury. Mozart’s 
Rondo in A minor, which followed the over- 
ture, showed the tender and delicate side 
of the great artist’s playing, and was given with 
the utmost charm, and the most beautiful quality 
of tone; it is only to be regretted that the 
habit in which Rubinstein, like nearly all pianists 
of the modern school, indulges of playing without 
notes should have induced in one or two places 
a slight want of accuracy in details. This always 
will be the case ; there is not one of our players 
who in playing from memory has not, at some 
time or other, either made a bad slip or broken 
down altogether. It would be well if a custom 
in which more is risked than can possibly be 
vained were entirely abandoned. The Gigue 
and Air with variations (in D minor) by Handel 
were striking examples of the individuality of 
Rubinstein’s style of performance. As a matter 
of fact it would be more correct to describe the 
second piece as a paraphrase upon Handel's varia- 
tions; for, though most effective in the form in 
which it was presented, it was certainly not 
Handelian. 

Among the most exquisite performances of those 
which followed should be mentioned the Nocturnes 
by Field and Chopin, and the three short pieces 
by Schumann, “ Warum,” “ Vogel ais Prophet,” 
and “ Abends”; while Liszt's transcription of 
Schubert's “ Erlkinig ” was one of the most mag- 
nificent pieces of dramatic playing ever heard. On 


the other band, in Chopin’s great Polonaise in A flat | 


the pianist seemed to lose all self-control; it is 
scarcely too much to say that the piano sounded 
as if it were possessed by a demon; Rubinstein 
raved and stormed over the key-board till one’s 
breath was almost taken away. The tremendous 
octave passage for the left hand in the middle of 
the piece was given with a rapidity which was 
astounding. The whole performance was very 
wonderful, but it may be gravely doubted whether 
it at all reproduced Chopin’s ideal of the work. 
Schumann’s grand “ Etudes Symphoniques,” while 
no less remarkable technically, was far less wild, 
and much more satisfactory—one of the grandest 
performances of the afternoon. 

The selection concluded, as usual, with some 
short pieces from the pen of Rubinstein himself. 
Two of these, the charming little “ Mélodie” in 
}*, and the Barcarolle in F minor, are, compara- 
tively, of only moderate difficulty ; but the Etude 
in C and the “ Valse Caprice” in E flat are tours 
de force which probably hardly any playing save 
that of the composer could make effective. 

The second recital is announced for next Wed- 
neslay afternoun, the 9th inst. 

Enenrzer Provt. 


nm Rowert Wausmany, of Berlin, a vio- 
cellist of much repute in Germany, made his 





first appearance at the Crystal Palace last Satur- 
day afternoon, in two movements of a concerto 
by Molique. Herr Hausmann possesses a very 
fine and full tone, great execution, and an excel- 
lent style. He is said to be a remarkably fine 
quartett player ; of this we have as yet had no op- 
portunities of judging. The symphony on Saturday 
was Beethoven's in D; the programme also in- 
cluded the overture and opening chorus from Mr. 
J. F. Barnett’s Raising of Lazarus, “ Miriam’s 
Song of Triumph,” by Schubert (soprano solo, 
Mrs. Osgood), Liszt’s Ballad “ Loreley,” sung by 
Mrs. Osgood, and two songs by Mr. E. Lloyd. 
This being the last concert of the series, the usual 
list of works performed during the season was 
printed in the programme. This list contains the 
names of 108 works, forty of which were novel- 
ties. Ten works by English composers (seven of 
them for the first time) were brought forward. 
The most important novelty has undoubtedly been 
Brahms’s symphony in C minor ; the production of 
this great work is of itself sufficient to distinguish 
the season now passed. To-day Mr. Manns’s 
benefit concert takes place. 


Art the second concert of the Amateur Orches- 
tral Society, last Saturday evening, the chief 
items of the very excellent programme were the 
C minor symphony of Beethoven (a severe test 
for amateurs) ; the overtures to Zauberflote, Guill- 
aume Tell, and Haydée; a Gavotte by J. Haydn 
Waud ; a very clever performance on the piano by 
Miss Clara Asher (eight years of age); and vocal 
music by Miss A. Vernon and Mdme. Orfa. As 
at the previous concert, the orchestral playing was 
remarkably good. 


Tae Philharmonic Concert last Monday brought 
forward for the first time a manuscript symphony 
in C, by Mr. E. Silas—a work rather of great 
talent than of decided inspiration. It need scarcely 
be said that Mr. Silas is a foreigner; to bring 
forward a manuscript work by an Englishman 
would not have been worthy of the society ! 
Ratf’s concerto for violoncello, produced last season 
at the Crystal Palace by Signor Piatti, was finely 
played by Herr Hausmann. Signor (or Herr) 
Breitner, who replaced Mrs. Beesley, absent from 
illness, was heard in Liszt’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s great Fantasia in C for piano and orchestra. 

he overtures to Die Zauberflite and the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, and vocal music by 
Mdme. Patey and Mr. Barton McGuckin com- 
pleted the programme. 


Tur third of the present series of Herr Franke’s 
concerts was given last Tuesday at the Royal 
Academy of Music, when a sonata for piano and 
violoncello by Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, Handel's 
Chaconne for piano, Tartini’s sonata in G minor 
for violin, and Kiel’s piano trio in A major, were 
the chief works comprised in the programme. 


At the third of the chamber concerts at Allen 
Street Schools, Kensington, which took place last 
Wednesday, an “ English Night” was given, at 
which the principal items were two piano quartetts 
by Mr. E. Prout and Mr. Henry Westrop, two 
manuscript violin solos by Mr. R. S. Hughes, and 
a viola solo by Mr. J. H. Waud. The vocal 
music, with the exception of a song by Benedict, 
was also exclusively English. 


Tue Alexandra Palace is to be reopened next 
Thursday, the 10th instant, when a concert will 
be given under the direction of Mr. Weist Hill, 
consisting exclusively of English music. We 
understand that several works have been composed 
expressly for the occasion, which will therefore be 
one of special interest. Everyone will join us in 
the hope that the career of the Alexandra Palace 
may be more fortunate than hitherto. The con- 
certs last year, so ably conducted by Mr. Hill, did 
so much for good music in the north of London, 
that their resumption under the same direction 
will be heartily welcomed. 





TuE first of the Wagner Concerts at the Albert 
Hall is announced for Monday evening next; the 
second takes place on Wednesday evening, and the 
third on Saturday afternoon. In anticipation of the 
event, Messrs. Schott and Co. have issued in a neat 
and portable volume Mr. Alfred Forman’s translation 
of the Ring des Nibelungen. This work was printed 
some time since for private circulation. The 
extraordinary difficulty of the task which Mr. 
Forman has set himself may be imagined when it 
is said that not merely is the English version 
strictly fitted to the music, the rhythm and metre 
being closely adhered to, but that even the alliter- 
ative verse, which is the distinctive peculiarity of 
Wagner's poem, has been preserved in the transla- 
tion. What makes the feat still more astonishing 
is that, on comparing the new edition with the 
old, we find that the first three parts of the drama 
have been entirely re-written. Although it has 
been of course impossible, under such restrictions 
as Mr. Forman has imposed upon himself, to 
adhere in all cases very literally to the original, 
the translation as a whole is remarkable for its 
fidelity, and may be cordially recommended to 
those of our readers who, being unfamiliar with 
the German language, are desirous of making 
acquaintance with the finest libretto of modern 
days, if not of any period. To those who purpose 
attending the Wagner concerts the little volume 
will be simply invaluable. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Ainsworth (W. H.), Preston Fight, 12mo 
(Routledge & Sons) 
Annals of England, vol. iv. (school edition), 12mo 
(J. Parker & Co.) 
Autenrieth (Dr. G.), An Homeric Dictionary, translated 
by B. P. Ree, OF OFS .ccccvescscces (Macmillan & Co.) 6/6 
Ayre (Rev. L. R.), The Christian’s Armour, 16mo 
(Simpkin & Co) 3/0 
Bertram (Rev. R. A.), Dictionary of Poetical Illustrations, 
(R. D. Dickinson) 12/¢ 
from Old Testa- 
ment History, cr 8vo...... eooce (BR. TB) 3/6 
Caird (E.), Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, 8vo 
(J. Maclehose) 
Craig (J. D.), Miejour ; or, Provencal Legend, Life, &c., 
in the Land of the Felibre, cr Svo (Nisbet & Co.) 
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1863. 1864..50 1865. .50 186€ 1867 
1868. .50 1869. .50 1870. .50 187 1872.. 
1873. .50 1874. .50 1875. .50 1876 1877.. 








HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp Srreer 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. — 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL 
Secretaries, {(SorRN J. BROOMFIELD. 





's, and 
the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks 
and Shares purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Ottice hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdaye, then from 10 to 2, 
On Mondays the Bank is open oy 9 7 "the evening. 
A Pamphiet, with full at ulars, may be had on application. 
RANCIS RAVENSCROF T, Manager. 


OUR-and-a-HALF per Cent. DEBENTURES. 

—The AUSTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, and FINANCE 

gor any (Limited).—This Company is prepared to ISSUE DE- 

BENTURES for sums of 100/. and upwards bearing interest, payable 

by cae half-yearly, at the rate of four- and-a-half per cent. per 

annum for five or seven years, or four per cent. fur three years. Full 
information can be obtained at the oftice 

PEYTON W M. CLEMENT, Seerctary. 

No. 144 Leadenhall Street, December 5, 1876. 

















INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1807. For Lives only. 
79 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Income from Premiums and Interest .. ee £395,565 

Funds in hand es e 035 
Prospectuses and F ‘orms ‘of repeal may “be obtained fro 

EORGE HUMPHR EYS. "Actuary. 
UN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 Charing Cross ; 
And at Oxford Street, corner of Vere Street. 
STABLISHED 1810. 
Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 
J. G. PRIEST LEY, Actuary. 


KAGLE 

















Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


GocorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. 
London : 37 Cormhill. Edinburgh and Dublin. 
West End Branch—15 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 








ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 
AND 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1875, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £742,553 0 0 


LOSSES. . - 855,161 12 8 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD, in- 
cluding Interest . . - « 251,390 10 10 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de- 
ducting re-assurances . e - £240,963 14 0 
BONUSES DECLARED for the Last. Two Quinquenniums :— 
£1 10s. per cent. per annum on sum Assured, upon all Policies 
entitled to participate. 
FUNDS. 


After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 


CAPITAL PAID-UP. . . . - £289,545 0 0 
FIRE FUND. . . . . - 400,000 0 0 
RESERVE FUND . ° - 600,000 0 0 


BALANCE OF PROFIT AND "Loss ° 
LIFE FUNDS . . « «© « -« 


£3,258,437 10 9 
GROWTH OF FUNDS. 


92,745 19 0 
1,976,146 11 9 


1872. . . . . . . - £2,361,812 
1873. . . . . . . + 2,645,503 
1874. ° . . . . . + 2,957,174 
1875. . . . . . . + 3,258,437 


Extract from Auditors’ Report. 


““We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 


the said Balance-Sheets.” 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 





ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


May be provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as COMPENSATION. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate premiums. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


E DUCATION (under the highest patronage).— 
Fraulein CRATN, 3 Landgrafenstrasee, Berlin. RECEIVES a 
LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and EDU- 
CATE. House large and airy, near the Thiergarten. Every attention 
paid to health and comfort. Resident French Governess. First 
esters attend. For Prospectus and Terms apply to Fraulein CRAIN. 
References kindly permitted to Countess Marie zu Munster, German 
Embassy; Mrs. Salis Sc seats, 8 Clarges Street, Piccadilly; Mrs. Max 
filler, Oxford; the Rev. E. Summers, School House, Abingdon, 

Berks ; and Professor Max Miller, Oxford. 


ro “AUTHORS and LITERARY MEN.—A 
Gentleman _ private means, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Malvern, would to ASSIST in LITERARY WORK-—revision 
of proofs, iohonting. or ri Tn analyses, &c. References if required.— 
Address R. L., Cross’s Library, Great Malvern. 

8vo, 168 p pages. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
ON SALE by K. F. KOEHLER, LEIPZIG, containing many 
valuable Works relating to History, Archaeology, Antiquities, Thee 
logy, Philosophy, Languages, Fine Arts, &c., &c. Will be sent gratis 
on receipt of three stamps. DULAU & Co., 37 Soho Square, | London. Pa 




















Now ready, ,8v0, 146 pp. cloth, } price Is. 


(CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN 
ITALIAN BOOKS OFFERED for SALE by DuLAU & CO» 
37 Soho Square, London. = 


Now Ready. N 
A CATALOGUE of GREEK and LATIN : 
CLASSICS, TRANSLATIONS, HISTORY, ANTIQU Lp 7 
&e., comprising an Alphabetical List ‘of the Foreign 7 Didot 
Cls asic Ss, ine apg those —_ by, ae. fouchntte, cals. he 
together with a List of the principa rilologica 
above will be ore arded on receipt of one stamp. DULAU & Co., 37 
Soho Square, W. 











